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THE WEEK. 


——o.« 


Mr. GLADSTONE leaves Biarritz to- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: day, and, after spending Sunday in 
AT HOME. Paris, hopes to reach London on 
Monday evening. He has had an 
extremely pleasant stay on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, has greatly enjoyed the brilliant sunshine, 
and believes that he has accumulated fresh stores of 
physical and mental vigour. It is to be regretted 
that he should return to find England in its most 
wintry aspect; but he has fortunately long since 
learned the necessity of guarding against exposure 
to the cold, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any ill-effects will follow his sudden change of 
climate. 


With Mr. Gladstone’s return Ministers will re- 
assemble in London after the Christmas recess, and 
the Cabinet meetings will recommence. Itis hardly 
necessary to say that the meeting to be held on 
Wednesday next is likely to be one of special im- 
portance. The members of the Cabinet have had 
three weeks in which to reflect upon the proposals 
for the settlement of the Home Rule Question, which 
have been discussed by the small Cabinet Committee 
to which the subject was in the first place entrusted. 
According to the Times, Ministers and their supporters 
are daily taking a less hopeful view of their position, 
and are now looking forward with doubt and fear to 
the immediate future. We do not pretend to be 
prophets, but it does happenthat we knowrather more 
than the Times evidently does of the temper of 
Ministers and of the Liberal party generally. We 
can affirm, without fear of contradiction, that never 
since the General Election have the spirits of the 
men who hold the leading place in the counsels of the 
Ministry been more buoyant than at this moment. 
The probable duration of the Government, which 


eager Tories are calculating by weeks, is not a 


subject which can be discussed with profit. All that 
we can say is that the men now in office are con- 
fident that they will remain there for a term which 
may be measured rather by years than by months. 


Our remarks on the subject of the county 
magistracy and our earnest appeal to the Lord 
Chancellor to exercise the powers he undoubtedly 
possesses in order to put an end to one of the 
heaviest grievances under which the Liberal party 
labours in rural districts, are now, we see, re-echoed 
by the Daily News in a powerful article. Lord 
Herschell is doing excellently in the boroughs, 
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though perhaps not quite so excellently as Mr. Bryce 
has done in Lancashire. But he still has to tackle 
the grave and difficult question of the county magis- 
tracy, and we trust he will do so not only speedily, 
but with the courage and vigour which are needed 
in order to carry out so great a reform. 





THE article we publish elsewhere on the difficult 
points in the Home Rule Bill is not meant in any 
sense as a professed revelation of the contents of 
the Bill itself. But it represents correctly the views 
which have been pressed upon Ministers from very 
important quarters, and it at least shows how some 
of the difficulties about which we have heard most 
in recent discussions on the question may be sur- 
mounted. 


Some of our Tory friends are making much of 
Mr. Robert Wallace’s article in the New Review, 
entitled “Scotland’s Revolt Against Home Rule.” 
The title is not the least amusing part of a very 
amusing article. Scotland revolted against Home 
Rule last July by turning out a great number of 
Anti-Home Rule members and sending Home Rulers 
in their place. But‘Mr. Wallace is a wit who de- 
lights in paradox. He has used his favourite weapon 
in this particular article so freely and adroitly 
that he has even taken in Mr. Labouchere, who 
comments quite seriously upon Mr. Wallace’s 
utterances in this week’s Truth. Now, taken 
seriously, Mr. Wallace’s argument is an absurd 
one. But Mr. Wallace is by no means given 
to being absurd, and his readers may take it 
for granted that the amusing essay which has 
raised the hopes of the duller Tories so high, is 
meant to be read between the lines, and to convey 
quite a different lesson from that which appears 
upon the surface. We shall not do Mr. Wallace the 
injustice of revealing his secret. It will doubtless 
come to light in due time. All that we need note 
at present is that his outburst of Scotch humour 
does not portend the loss of even a single vote to 
the Government. 


THE enemies of Home Rule must be sorely 
put to it to find suitable comments to apply to 
Mr. Healy's speech to the Irishmen of Newcastle. 
The keynote of the speech was the reiteration 
of the speaker's faith in the loyalty of Mr. 
Gladstone and his party, and the display of a 
spirit of marked moderation in view of the early 
production of the Home Rule Bill. Nor are there 
wanting indications that the leading men of other 
sections of Irishmen—even though some of them 
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are rather inclined to hide their intentions — 
are imbued by the same spirit. The Tory wire- 
pullers are now pinning their hope of defeating the 
Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons upon the 
defection of Mr. Redmond and his little party, and 
upon the help they imagine they will get from Mr. 
Labouchere and one or two other Liberals. We are 
convinced that, so far as Mr. Redmond is concerned, 
the anti-Irish hopes are built upon the sand. At 
present all the appearances indicate that the leaders 
of both sections of the Irish party are satisfied with 
the outline of the Home Rule Bill which has been 
made known to them, and that their chief anxiety 
now is as to the character of the financial arrange- 
ments which will be proposed by Mr. Gladstone. On 
that subject Ministers will doubtless be guided, first, 
by the opinion of such a financial expert as Mr. Giffen, 
and, secondly, by their own conviction that, in the 
early years of the Home Rule Government at all 
events, very generous treatment must necessarily 
be extended to Ireland. Nor do we believe that 
upon this point they will encounter any serious 
obstacle from English opinion. When everything 
is settled regarding Home Rule save the pounds, 
shillings, and pence part of the question, we do not 
believe there will be much difficulty in settling it 
altogether. 


THE inquiry into the recent dynamite explo- 
sion at Dublin, which is being conducted under 
the provisions of what we may call the Dynamite 
Act, is hailed by certain foolish persons in the 
press as a practical re-establishment by Mr. Morley 
of the Coercion Act. The Times, indeed, talks as 
though the Chief Secretary had once more set up 
that infamous Act by means of a subterfuge. Such 
talk is childishly foolish and unveracious. If the 
explosion of Christmas Eve had taken place at 
Whitehall instead of Dublin, we should have had 
just such an inquiry regarding it as that which 
is being held in Ireland. Everybody wishes, if 
possible, to discover the criminal ; everybody wishes 
him to be punished. Mr. Morley has acted wisely in 
putting in force against him not a law which applies 
only to offenders in Ireland, but one which may be 
used with just as much effect against offenders in 
England. The distinctive feature of the Coercion 
Act was that it was applicable only in Ireland, and 
was therefore in the nature of special legislation 
directed against the inhabitants of one portion of 
the United Kingdom alone. The distinctive feature 
of the Dynamite Act is that it deals even-handed 
justice to Englishmen and Irishmen alike. 


THE visit of Lord Mayor Knill to Dublin, where 
he was made a freeman of the city, was one of those 
pleasant amenities between the sister countries which 
might be oftener repeated. They are of a great deal 
more importance than the Gradgrinds can under- 
stand. Man is a sentimental being as much as a 
rational one; and those who imagine that such an 
exchange of courtesies, performed with spontaneity 
and grace, as that which took place in Dublin this 
week has no effect upon inter-racial feeling, simply 
do not understand human nature. This Tory London 
Lord Mayor féted by his Dublin Nationalist brethren, 
presented with the freedom of their city by the 
Nationalist Corporation, cheered by the Dublin 
crowds as he passed through their streets in all his 
state, is a spectacle as significant as it is pleasing. 





THESE softened manners could not have been 
possible, say, in 1885. A Tory Lord Mayor of London 
would as soon have thought of making a progress to 
Kamskatchka as of visiting the capital of Ireland ; 
and, had he made the venture, the chances are his 
state coach would have come back in a manner not 
calculated to incite other Lord Mayors to follow his 
example. What has happened since 1885 to bring 
about the change ? There are those who sneer at the 





“union of hearts,” and the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy on Irish public opinion. Alderman 
Knill, who is a Tory, no doubt thinks that his 
gratifying time in Dublin had no manner of refer- 
ence to such a cause. Public opinion itself in both 
countries is probably more or less unconscious of all 
that has happened to it, and how it has happened. 
But the chain of causation is as plainas ABC. Let 
us add that, politics apart, the whole incident in 
Dublin is highly creditable to all concerned—to 
Alderman Knill’s good sense, and to the hospitality 
and grace of the Irish metropolis. 


WE are not sorry to see a reference in the 
Daily News to the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Government. The exercise of patronage is, 
of course, at all times the most difficult and 
delicate duty of a Minister, and it is quite 
impossible that any Minister should satisfy every 
member or every section of his own party by his 
mode of dispensing the places at his command. 
What is true of patronage in general is a fortiori 
true of Church patronage. It would not merely be 
a scandal but a positive sin to distribute patronage 
of this kind as a mere reward for party services. 
All Liberals, we trust, are in agreement on this point. 
But having said so much, we are bound to admit 
that the Daily News correctly interprets the senti- 
ments of a large section of the Liberal party when 
it expresses the hope that under the present Govern- 
ment ecclesiastical preferment will not be given 
exclusively to one section of the clergy, and that, 
where other things are equal, clergymen who are 
Liberal in politics will have the preference. It 
would be interesting to learn how many Liberals 
received ecclesiastical preferment from Lord Salis- 
bury during his six years’ premiership. The lot of 
the Liberal clergyman, as all the world knows, is 
anything but a happy one in the best of circum- 
stances. It ought to be made as little unhappy as 
possible. 


Ir is amusing to see that the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which has now apparently accomplished 
its conversion from a Radical into a Conservative 
organ of opinion, waxes merry over the disap- 
pointment which it supposes is felt in Liberal circles 
at the absence of all political honours from the new 
year’s Gazette. The Pall Mall even professes to 
pour scorn and contempt upon those who aspire to 
titles, and indulges in some sage remarks about the 
giving of such things as a reward for political 
services. Our contemporary’s simplicity is amusing. 
If it has any message of this kind to deliver, it 
might reserve it for the time when Lord Salisbury 
is again in office. He, at least, may very properly be 
reminded that there is such a thing as the prosti- 
tution of “the fountain of honour” for party pur- 
poses. Mr. Gladstone’s worst enemy has never 
suggested that this is one of his faults. If he errs 
at all, indeed, it is in the opposite direction. Of 
course, the omission of any distinctions for politicians, 
or for any but persons connected with the Army 
and India, merely means that the present was not 
considered a fitting moment for going beyond the 
services in the bestowal of honours. The turn of 
those who have earned the gratitude of the State in 
other fields of labour will come by-and-by. 





THE affair at Ambigol Wells wears more 

ABROAD. than one rather serious aspect. It is no 
light matter, for one thing, that an Egyp- 

tian force should be overcome and totally routed— 
for that is what the result comes to—by a body of 
Dervishes ; and that, too, with such severe loss as 
thirty-seven men killed, including one British officer. 
From the point of view of encouragement to Soudanese 
disaffection, no class of event could be more unfor- 
tunate. The effect upon the Dervish mind may be 
calculated with almost mathematical precision. It 
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counts for nothing in mitigating this effect— 
indeed, it rather helps to euhance it—that the 
Egyptian soldiers led by Captain Pyne appear to 
have behaved with gratifying steadiness and courage; 
the point for the Dervish is that, in spite of their im- 
proved soldiership, they were outflanked, cut in two, 
and compelled to fly, leaving their British commander 
dead on the field. We shall now probably hear of fresh 
expeditions of the frontier field force to “restore pres- 
tige.”” And here comes in the second serious consider 
ation which this incident suggests. What was Captain 
Pyne's little force doing up so far as Ambigol Wells ? 
It was they who were the aggressors too. They were 
actually on the hunt for Dervishes, and proceeded 
to attack them on sight. We content ourselves for 
the moment with recommending very close and 
suspicious attention to these present operations on 
the Sondanese frontier. We speak not without 
book when we say the “forward” party in Egypt 
require special watching just now. 


Witn the close of the holidays the Panama 
investigation has been taken up again with signifi- 
cant promptitude and vigour. The Brisson Committee 
resumed its sittings on Thursday ; while M. Francque- 
ville, the examining magistrate, who appears to have 
rested not upon his labours at all, signalised the 
week by the arrest of M. Blondin, one of the chief 
clerks of the Crédit Lyonnais, who is supposed to 
have acted as one of the intermediaries between 
M. Arton, Baron Reinach, and the Deputies. 
This energy is a good symptom of the spirit 
of the Government. There is no question that 
the one way for the Republic out of the present 
crisis lies through the swift and thorough exposure 
of the scandals. It is a healthy symptom of the 
state of French public opinion that the desire for 
the punishment of the delinquents is so urgent and 
stern, and that there is no wish expressed in any 
quarter now that the affair should be hushed up. 
Should M. Carnot and his Ministers unhesitatingly 
correspond with this feeling on the part of the 
nation, the Republic may come through the ordeal 
stronger than before. 





MEANWHILE there are rumours of Ministerial 
dissensions—-MM. Ribot and Burdeau desiring more 
light on the scandals, the rest of the Cabinet 
preferring to draw a veil over them. Still, the 
excitement has immensely abated, and the projected 
Socialist manifestation at the re-opening of the 
Chambers has broken down for the usual reason— 
divisions among the organising committee and the 
resignation of three of its eleven members, including 
MM. Guesde and Jourde. 


In the interval of comparative freedom from 
scandalous revelations in France, there is less ex- 
citing but even more substantial food for alarm in 
the statistics of population for 1891 issued on the 
last day of the old year. As in 1890, there is an excess 
of deaths over births, this time of 10,505, and, taking 
the native population alone, of no less than 19,000. 
Foreigners in France increase and multiply ; French- 
men, on the whole, decrease in numbers. Moreover, 
no one specific cause is apparently assignable— 
not even the influenza. In Brittany, La Vendée, and 
Dauphiné, the birth-rate is comparatively high, 
while in a compact group of departments running 
from the Loire to Cherbourg and St. Malo the 
death-rate has increased over that of 1890. No less 
than 25 per cent. of the births in Paris are illegiti- 
mate, while in the Pas de Calais and the Somme 
they are 13 to 14 per cent., and in Auvergne and 
Brittany only about 3 per cent. The divorces are 
the most numerous in any year since the passage of 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign mate) es 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





the Divorce Act (77 per 100,000 households). And 
the causes of all this are permanent, and deeply 
seated in the national character—in its virtues, too, 
as well as in its vices. 





SPAIN and Italy have both had their “ Panama 
scandals,’ happily on a very small scale: and an 
attempt has just been made to exhibit one in the 
recent history of Germany. The leading Socialist 
paper, the Vorwéirts, published a list of members of 
the Reichstag and various German Parliaments, 
foreign journalists and others (not named, but de- 
scribed by transparent paraphrases) who, it alleged, 
had received money from the Guelph funds. A table 
of the dates, (from 1868 to 1890) and of the amounts 
received was appended to the article. However, it 
is declared by the official Press, and by the majority 
of independent papers, that the documents cited 
must be forged; and it has transpired that they 
have been handed about for sale in various countries, 
have been refused by no less than ten Paris pub- 
lishers, and were finally printed last year at Ziirich. 
Besides, particulars of a similar payment to Herr 
von Bétticher were published in March, 1891. So 
the story is probably incorrect ; but, if true, it is just 
what might have been expected. 


THE Ministerial proposals for the extension of the 
franchise in Belgium, which were at last published 
on Tuesday, will hardly satisfy the Labour Party or 
the Radicals, though they will probably gain sufficient 
support among the Liberal bourgeoisie to ensure their 
adoption. The electoral qualifications henceforward 
are to be as follows :—One year’s residence in the 
same electoral division; the ownership of real 
property to the value of at least 2,000 frances, or the 
occupation of a house, or part of a house, of a certain 
value—varying according to the population of the 
commune in which the house is situated—as “ prin- 
cipal tenant”: a term used to signify those tenants 
who pay certain taxes to the State. Sub-tenants, 
therefore, and lodgers have no vote under this 
category ; and as lodgers are rare in the rural dis- 
tricts, and common in the towns, these qualifications 
favour the rural districts—and therefore the Ultra- 
montanes—at the expense of the miners and artisans, 
a large majority of whom are Socialists. 


\ 

But besides this occupiers’ franchise, there is to 
be an educational franchise for all those who have 
passed either certain existing public examinations 
or a new examination which shall include at the 
least reading, writing, and arithmetic. Most of the 
town population, therefore, will come in under this 
qualification ; but they will be balanced by a certain 
number of rural and Ultramontane illiterates, for 
whose benefit apparently the owners’ and occupiers’ 
franchise is intended. The percentage of illiteracy 
in Belgium is now nearly 40. As these provisions 
are to be inserted in the Constitution, universal 
suffrage will be out of the question for a consider- 
able time after their adoption. The referendum, 
whether Royal or popular, the “representation of 
interests ” and proportional representation, have dis- 
appeared from the Ministerial programme. But the 
hand of the doctrinaire is seen in the salutary pro- 
vision that voting shall be compulsory—which recalls 
some of the provisions by which Greek legislators, 
from Solon downwards, sought to secure stability or 
check the advance of democracy. Moreover, voters 
must have attained the age of twenty-five. 





THE scheme is avowedly a compromise, devised 
in order to secure sufficient support among the 
Liberals to make up the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the Constituent Assembly. It also 
provides for the acquisition of colonies—meaning, 
of course, the Congo States. And it contains two or 
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three odd provisions, in some of which the hand of 
the doctrinaire is again apparent—e.g., that the 
Royal Princes are to take their seats in the Senate 
at 18, but are not to speak or vote till they are 25, 
when presumably they will have become sufficiently 
instructed by their seven years’ apprenticeship to 
politics; that they are to forfeit their rights of 
succession to the throne if they marry without the 
consent of their parents and of the King for the 
time being; and that Senators are to be elected 
by the same classes of voters as the Deputies, except 
that the voters must be over 35, which again suggests 
some classical parallels. 


Tue speech of the German Emperor on Monday to 
the Generals commanding the various army corps has 
caused a great sensation. An exact version, indeed, 
is still wanting; but he seems to have insisted on 
the necessity of the adoption of the new military 
scheme, to have condemned the opposition to it, 
both in the Reichstag and in the army (this is a 
reference to Count Waldersee, whom he removed 
early in 1891 from his position of Chief of Staff 
to the command of an army corps), and to have 
indicated that he was quite ready for a dis- 
solution of the Reichstag if the scheme should 
be rejected. The Liberal Press finds in the 
speech a fresh reason for organising the party 
for a general election. A Sovereign who will 
descend in this way into the Parliamentary arena 
must necessarily expect occasional defeat. Every 
blow at the scheme—if the Emperor is correctly 
reported—will now be dealt also at its Imperial 
advocate. And it is quite possible that Germany is 
on the verge of a conflict like that which Prince 
Bismarck carried through successfully in Prussia. 
Only, Germany is now democratic ; Particularism is 
not altogether dead ; and it is only the Independent 
Conservatives and the National Liberals who support 
the scheme as it stands. Moreover, there are the 
Social Democrats to reckon with as well as the 
South German Catholics ; and both parties, especially 
the former, are admirably organised for combat. 


Tue strike among the coal-miners of the basin of 
the Saar, though decreasing as we go to press, 
is still very serious. Nearly four-fifths of the 
whole number (30,000) are out; troops, of course, 
are being sent to the district, and there are constant 
small collisions between the strikers and the police. 
The causes of the dispute are far from clear. The 
mines are nearly all Crown mines. The condition of 
the miners was improved—notably by the institution 
of provident funds—by the Emperor in 1889. The 
wages paid are said to be much higher than anywhere 
else in Germany. The strike was undertaken against 
outside advice, and, apparently, one of the chief 
demands of the men is for an eight hours’ shift from 
bank to bank, which they are not at all likely to get. 
There is said to be ample coal in store to supply 
the market for some time, and it is not supposed that 
the miners have the least chance of success. So much 
the worse, of course, for the peace of the district. 


THE rejection of the Franco-Swiss Commercial 
Convention has been followed by a tariff war, and 
the formation of leagues against French goods in the 
principal cities of Switzerland. That country is now 
thrown more than ever on Germany for her supplies. 
Thus drugs and chemical products in small packets 
(e.g., patent medicines) coming from Germany are 
charged with a duty of 40 francs per 100 kilos, but 
150 franes coming from France; some articles of 
French glassware pay 50 francs, while similar 
articles from Germany pay only from 6 to 14 
francs; and in the case of machinery, and many 
articles of food and clothing, the duties on im- 
ports from France are double those of German 





goods. Italy, it is said, is anxious to profit by 
the folly of France to make some arrangement 
with Switzerland. It will be curious if the result 
should further the construction of the Simplon 
tunnel. The districts most to be pitied are 
the canton of Geneva, and the French “ Pays de 
Gex,” its neighbour on the north-east—which are cut 
off by geographical frontiers from their fellow- 
countrymen and by French Protectionists from 
their natural markets and sources of supply. 


In Argentina the mediation of the Federal 
Government in the revolution in Corrientes has been 
unsuccessful, and the Province is in a state of civil 
war. At the end of last week, moreover, there were 
rumours of an incendiary plot at Buenos Ayres, and 
a number of policemen and firemen were arrested. 
Of course, a South American revolution does not 
necessarily mean so much disturbance of trade or 
of the social economy as would take place elsewhere. 
Revolutionists, we believe, have been known to 
suspend a blockade, or even a bombardment, on 
European mail days. There are fighting classes and 
producing classes, and the former do not necessarily 
interfere with the latter. Still, there are unpleasant 
indications of more general disturbances in more than 
one country in South America. In Central America, 
too, Costa Rica is said to be preparing for war over a 
boundary dispute with Nicaragua. 


WeE have it now definitely, on Mr. 
Knowles’s authority, that Tennyson 
intended the “ Idylis of the King” for 
an allegory. “By King Arthur,” he said, “I always 
meant the soul, and by the Round Table the passions 
and capacities of a man.” “ This, of course, is what one 
often suspected, or rather feared,” writes a correspond- 
ent, “ and it tallies in some sense, but not quite tallies, 
with another dictum of the poet’s which I remember 
seeing some years ago. This was a letter addressed 
by him to a young American writer, Mr. Condé B. 
Pallen, who, in a series of articles in the Catholic 
World, a New York magazine, had expounded the 
theory. that King Arthur was a figure of Christ, and 
the Round Table of His Church. The Laureate’s 
letter amounted to a practical, though not (as I 
recall) a strictly definite endorsement of this theory. 
* You have,’ he said in effect to his American critic, 
‘ divined the direction of my thought.’ Here would 
be two separate, if kindred, meanings, authoritatively 
given, for the ‘ Idylls.’” 


LITERATURE. 


Ir is in the nature of allegories, from the sun 
myths down, to be very adaptable, and it is in the 
nature of great works of art to suggest meanings 
to those who contemplate them which were not 
originally, or rather consciously, intended by their 
creators. Mr. G. F. Watts, we know, leaves the 
public to take away what meanings each one finds 
himself in his pictures, and holds that such meanings 
are as rightly in them as any he himself intended. 
One wonders if it were thus with the late Laureate : 
perhaps Mr. Knowles could tell us. Did he 
conceive the poem first, and did the poem beget in 
his mind the idea of an allegory? Or did the con- 
ception of the allegory precede the poem ? 


THE success of the Marbot memoirs has had 
an inspiring effect upon the holders of all sorts 
of military souvenirs in France. An astonishing 
quantity of this class of literature has been given to 
the public within the year. The latest book of the 
kind, which is just out, is one of the most curious. 
This is the “Souvenirs du Capitaine Parquin,”’ 
published by Boussod et Valadon. Captain Parquin, 
unlike Marbot, does not write from the point of 
view of the general staff. He was a man of the 
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people, who, through many campaigns, and after 
many wounds, laboriously worked his way up to the 
grade of captain, and his picture of the Napoleonic 
armies is mainly seen from the ranks. 


A MosT interesting picture it is. In Captain 
Parquin himself it is very clear we have the 
typical French soldier of the time. Vain, swag- 
gering, of a reckless and mocking courage, fero- 
cious and unscrupulous in an enemy's country, 
a pillager, ravisher, incendiary, and thief, and yet 
in his hour a superb enthusiast, he is an embodi- 
ment, in many respects, of both the glories and 
barbarisms of war. The Captain is particularly 
fine in recounting his conquests amongst the fair 
sex, a field in which he rivalled the prowess of 
Gil Blas. German baronesses, Spanish marquises, 
grande dames of his own nationality fall victims 
to his dashing mien, and he always took the pre- 
caution when campaigning of carrying with him 
rings made of his hair to give as keepsakes to 
the disconsolate fair. 





His regimental larcenies he confesses with an 
unblushing serenity which is itself a striking 
comment on the state of military morals during 
the campaigns of the great Napoleon. Once when 
he was assistant quartermaster, “a little Jew” 
tempted him to sell him the vouchers for the 
regimental rations, explaining that the adjutant of 
the 7th had already done likewise. The Jew was 
the contractor, and thus we see that Baron Reinach 
was not the first of his race to corrupt a French 
official. Afterwards Parquin met the adjutant, who 
complained. “Here are fifty frédérics d'or,” says 
Parquin, naming half the sum he got, “for which I 
exchanged the vouchers.” “ All right,’ says the 
adjutant, “ give them to me.” And he put them in his 
pocket. This passes for a joke. Parquin perhaps 
deserved to be shot. But such is war; a man who 
takes three standards from the enemy and is always 
first up the walls of a citadel is too valuable to be 
brought to book for such peccadilloes. 


THERE are many rumours of new ventures, 
and at least two accomplished facts, in periodical 
literature—the Geographical Journal, a monthly 
intended to popularise the work of the Royal 
Geographical Society; and the American Athen- 
@um, ® monthly also, devoted to literature, 
science, and art. The former is practically with- 
out a rival, and its success is a foregone conclusion ; 
the latter will have to shoulder its way in a crowd. 


A COLLECTION of verse and prose, by James 
Thomson, consisting almost entirely of matter con- 
tributed to the National Reformer before 1875, or 
communicated by his literary executor to its columns 
during the past year or two, has been edited by Mr. 
John M. Robertson, and published under the title of 
“Poems, Essays, and Fragments” (Bradlaugh Bonner). 
Taken as representing his earlier literary perform- 
ance, these poems, essays, and fragments are bound 
to be of great illustrative interest, and may prove of 
independent value. 





MucH interest is felt in a volume entitled 
“Poems Dramatic and Lyrical,’ by Lord de 
Tabley, which Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane will shortly issue. The author, better known 


some years ago as the Hon. John Leicester Warren, 
published six or seven volumes of poetry under that 
and other names. He was also a frequent contributor 
to the early numbers of the Fortnightly Review. 
Some of the poems will be culled from the author's 
early volumes, but many have been quite recently 

The volume has another point of interest, 


written. 





Mr. C. S. Ricketts having made for it five exquisite 
drawings, the like of which have not been seen since 
the Tennyson illustrated by Rossetti and Millais in 
1856. The binding design of petals is by the same 
hand. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. request us to state, with 
reference to a remark which appeared in THE 
SPEAKER of December 24th, that they have pub- 
lished a translation of “ Ecstasy” by Louis Couperus. 


WE are glad to perceive that Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
has been encouraged by the success of his Sunday 
Sun to expand the paper to the dimensions of a 
regular weekly. The first number of the new 
series is really a striking specimen of Sunday 
journalism. The“ Book of the Week,” and the other 
literary features which have been the distinctive note 
of the paper hitherto are retained, and there are 
added several new features of perhaps a more popular 
character in the shape of fiction, news, gossip, and 
so forth. Mr. O'Connor's aim is high, and the suc- 
cess of his venture may be taken as one of the 
evidences of the spread of education among the 
masses. Hitherto the democracy have not been 
exactly flattered by the style in which their Sunday 
papers have catered for them. Mr. O'Connor, who 
is nothing if not a progressive democrat, evidently 
means to try if their tastes are not as responsive to 
good things as those of their betters. 





BeEsIDES Mr. Summers, M.P., to whom 
reference is made below, the deaths 
have been announced since our last 
issue of the Hon. George Higinbotham, Chief Justice 
of Victoria, long one of the leading journalists and 
orators of Australia, who as Attorney-General in the 
McCulloch Ministry took a prominent part ia one of 
the severest of the Parliamentary conflicts which 
have marked the history of his adopted colony. 
Dr. Peter Reichensperger, a leader of the German 
Catholics and an economist of some distinction ; Mr. 
E. S. Dicken Cowley, an officer of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold who served in the Portuguese War of Succession 
on the constitutional side; M. Albert Delpit, the 
French dramatist ; M. André Guillemin, well known as 
a populariser of science; and last, not least, Professor 
Marmaduke O. Westwood, who held the Hope Chair 
of Zoology at Oxford, who began life as a solicitor, 
but whose enthusiasm for beauty led him to the 
study alike of medieval paintings, ivory carvings, and 
butterflies, on all of which, as well as on entomology 
generally, he was among the very highest authorities 
of the time. 


OBITUARY. 


THE death of Mr. William Summers, the member 
for Huddersfield, at Allahabad on Sunday last, 
is a real loss to the Liberal party. Mr. Summers 
went to India in October, purposing to return 
to England soon after the opening of the session. 
A thoughtful and intelligent man, singularly 
modest, of a most gentle spirit, he was at all times 
distinguished by his thirst for information which 
could be turned to service in his public career, and 
there is no doubt that he was seeking to inform his 
mind still further upon Indian questions when he 
met with his untimely and wholly unexpected death. 
It was a surprise to many persons that he was not 
included in the present Ministry, for he had done 
valuable service for the party as one of the Whips 
when it was in opposition. But whatever dis- 
appointment he may have felt at being passed over, 
he showed none, and remained to the last a most 
loyal and ardent supporter of the Liberal cause and 
the Liberal leader. Huddersfield will find it difficult 
to secure a representative so entirely suitable for 
his position as he was; but it may at least be hoped 
that the West Riding borough will return a successor 
to Mr. Summers of the same way of thinking as 
himself. 
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THE DIFFICULT POINTS IN THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 


——__+oo——_— 


FPVHE day is at last approaching when the curiosity 

alike of the friends and the opponents of the 
Government will be satisfied by the production of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule. Into the 
general merits of the Home Rule question it is 
needless to enter. The country has pronounced in 
favour of the Liberal policy, so far as that policy 
includes an honest attempt to put an end to [rish 
agitation and discontent by conferring upon Ireland 
the right of local self-government. For twelve years 
the Imperial Parliament has been paralysed, im- 
portant British interests have been seriously injured, 
and Lreland itself has been plunged in agitation and 
suffering, owing to the failure of the Government to 
effect an arrangement with the Irish people. No 
man of common intelligence, who does not happen to 
be an Orangeman or an Irish landlord, will question 
the fact that the interests both of Englishmen and 
[rishmen demand that such an arrangement should 
be secured as early as possible. The one point upon 
which men now differ is the possibility of coming to 
such a settlement as will satisfy Irishmen with- 
out sacrificing those interests which Englishmen of 
all parties are resolved to maintain. The Times and 
the representatives of the Orange party have been 
loudly maintaining for years past that the thing is 
impossible. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
maintained the contrary, and the United Kingdom, 
by its vote last August, declared that it believed Mr. 
Gladstone rather than his opponents. Next month 
we shall know what Mr. Gladstone’s proposal really 
is. Itis not, therefore, too soon to consider some of 
the chief difficulties which must be dealt with in 
any Home Rule Bill, and the manner in which it 
may be possible tosurmount them. Those difficulties 
are connected with the Land Question, the retention 
of Irish members in the House of Commons, the 
preservation of the Imperial Veto, the Judiciary and 
Police, and Finance. We shall endeavour briefly to 
point out the difficulties and the possible mode of 
settlement in each case. 

I. The Land Question. It is obvious that the 
Statutory Parliament which will be established in 
Dublin under the Home Rule Bill will not be ina 
position to deal with the Land Question, at all events 
for some years to come. The Liberal leaders have 
expressly referred to this as one of the great diffi- 
culties in the way of Home Rule; whilst opponents 
of the policy of conciliation are loud in denouncing 
the idea that the landlords and the land system of 
Ireland should be placed at the mercy of a Parlia- 
ment which will be largely composed of those classes 
which, roughly speaking, represent the anti-landlord 
interest. In these circumstances it seems obvious 
that the simplest way of meeting the difficulty will 
be to reserve to the Imperial Parliament for a 
certain term of years the sole right of legislating 
on the Land Question for Ireland as well as for 
the rest of the United Kingdom. In this way 
the new Parliament in Dublin would be relieved 
from a question that would, in the first instance, 
certainly overtax its powers, whilst the dangers 
feared by the friends of the landlord class would 
pass away. 

Il. The Irish representation in the House of 
Commons. The solution of the Land Question we 
have suggested above furnishes incidentally a clue 
to the problem still more difficult of the Irish repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament. We may, 
indeed, point out that this difficulty is one which 
affects Parliament rather than the Ministry. Six 
years ago Mr. Gladstone proposed to remove the 





Irish members altogether from the House of 
Commons. His proposal then was strenuously 
opposed, not only by Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists but by a certain number of his own 
supporters. In deference to the strong feeling 
evoked upon the question, the Liberal leader subse- 
quently pledged himself not to provide for the 
removal of the Irish members in his next Home 
Rule Bill; but even when he gave this pledge he 
made it clear that he still retained his personal belief 
that their removal was desirable. Now we are told 
he will be attacked on this very point by the people 
who attacked him for an absolutely opposite reason 
six years ago. Even some Liberals have declared 
that they will not vote for a proposal which would 
allow Irish members to deal with English and Scotch 
business, whilst English and Scotch members would 
have no right to meddle with Irish affairs. Without 
dwelling upon the inconsistency of those who now 
take an exactly contrary course to that which they 
took in 1886, we may venture to suggest that in the 
circumstances Mr. Gladstone would be entirely 
within his rights if he were to treat this particular 
point in the Bill as an open one. ‘“ Honourable 
gentlemen,” he might say, “ have insisted so strongly 
upon the retention of the Irish members that in 
deference to their views I have inserted a provision 
to that effect in the Bill, in spite of the fact that my 
personal opinion is against it. Under the circum- 
stances, the House must decide for itself what course 
it will adopt on this particular question.” This 
would, no doubt, be an ingenious method of carry- 
ing tbe Bill safely past one of the dangerous rocks 
in its course; but, in view of what we have said on 
the Land Question, it will hardly be necessary for 
Mr. Gladstone to resort to this expedient. No one 
was more strongly in favour of leaving the land 
question to the House of Commons than Mr. Parnell, 
but he made one express stipulation as the condition 
of this concession to Conservative feeling. It was 
that until the Land Question had been dealt with by 
the Imperial Parliament, or until the term of years 
within which such legislation was to be carried had 
expired; there should be no alteration in the Irish 
representation at Westminster. This condition is 
obviously fair. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the Government will meet the question of the re- 
tention of the Irish members by adopting Mr. 
Parnell’s suggestion, under which the Irish repre- 
sentation would remain untouched until the Land 
Question had been finally disposed of. The arrange- 
ment would, however, be purely provisional. Sooner 
or later there must be a readjustment of the pro- 
portionate representation of Ireland and the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 

III. The Veto. Of all the bugbears which the 
opponents of Home Rule have conjured up, the 
biggest and the silliest is the scare about the loss of 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. It is 
difficult to understand how the agitators who have 
raised their alarms on the platform and in the Press 
have failed to see that they were fighting a shadow. 
What man or what body of men can destroy the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament? Its very 
essence is its indestructibility. So long as Great 
Britain remains free, so long will the Grand Parlia- 
ment at Westminster remain absolutely supreme. 
The Jaws which it makes to-day it can unmake to- 
morrow. The rights which it confers now it can 
take away whensoever it pleases to do so. The Irish 
have not been slow to recognise this fact. They 
know that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
rests upon the supremacy of thirty millions of people 
over five. It is, in short, a condition of the question 
as solid and irremovable as the geographical posi- 
tion of Ireland with regard to England. It is only 
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among the panic-mongers and the hair-splitters that 
there is this simulated fear of the loss of the Im- 
= supremacy by the passing of a Home Rule 

ill. But a great deal depends upon the way in 
which this supremacy will be asserted with regard to 
the Acts of an Irish Parliament. It would be disas- 
trous to any scheme of Home Rule, and intolerable 
to the people of both countries, to give the House of 
Commons opportunities for constant interference in 
the proceedings of the Irish Parliament. Irishmen, 
indeed, would rather not have Home Rule at all than 
secure it under such conditions. But the Imperial 
supremacy must be maintained; in other words, 
there must be a power of veto vested in the supreme 
authority of the United Kingdom. How is it to be 
exercised ? Without pretending to conjecture the 
decision arrived at by the Cabinet on this point, we 

may say that the simplest form of veto is also that 
which is most likely to work well, and to be accept- 
able to both countries. In other words, the veto 
might be placed in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant 
as the representative of the Sovereign. There would 
be no need to state expressly in the Bill that His 
Excellency would exercise this veto on behalf of 
the Imperial Government. That fact, which would 
be self-evident, depends upon that supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament which nothing can take 
away. 

IV. The Judiciary and Police. These questions, 
though troublesome because of the personal interests 
involved, must rank among the minor difficulties of 
Home Rule. One of the essential conditions on 
which Mr. Gladstone won the assent of his party to 
his Home Rule proposals was that steps should be 
taken to secure the independence of the judicial body 
in Ireland. How necessary this is has been shown 
by the scandals connected with Mr. Balfour’s adminis- 
tration of “ justice,” so called, through his removable 
magistrates and the other agents of the Coercion Act. 
Probably the essential point will be secured by the 
retention for a fixed term of years of the appoint- 
ment of judges in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment acting through the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
question of the police might be settled in a similar 
manner. The raison d’ctre of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary will cease when Ireland becomes a contented 
and self-governing nation. But the disbandment of 
that semi-military force, and the substitution for it of 
an ordinary body of police under the control of the 
local authorities, will necessarily be a work of time. 
If a term of five years were definitely fixed for the 
completion of the transformation, the Constabulary 
remaining in the meantime under the control of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, we believe that Irish public opinion 
would be fully satisfied. Mr. Parnell, at all events, 
asked for nothing more than this, even at the time 
of the Boulogne negotiations. 

V. Finance. This question, which is really of 
vital importance in the framing of any measure of 
Home Rule, is too complicated to be discussed fully 
here. In the main, we do not see how the machinery 
of the 1886 Bill can be improved upon. The Re- 
ceiver-General provided for in that Bill, though he 
is greatly disliked by the Irish, is an official who, to 
use the words of a great authority, “ would be worth 
many millions of money during the transition period.” 
He would, too, have the advantage of diverting to 
himself some part, at least, of that hostile sentiment 
which is at present concentrated upon the landlords 
asaclass. A grave question arises as to the amount 
of the Irish contribution to the Imperial revenue. 
It isa matter which requires careful consideration. 
But we may hope that the English people, recognis- 
ing the difficulties which must beset the Irish 
executive at the outset of its great enterprise, will 
deal liberally, and even generously, with [reland in 





this matter. It need hardly be said that Ireland 
does not expect, and will certainly not receive, the 
power to impose anything in the shape of protective 
duties under the new Bill. 

We have dwelt exclusively, it will be seen, upon 
what are regarded as the points of special difficulty 
in the Home Rule measure. We do not pretend to 
know in what precise form the Cabinet will eventually 
decide to deal with them. But we have pointed out 
how these questions can be solved without doing 
violence either to British interests or to [rish senti- 
ment. We have not touched upon the immediate 
benefits which Ireland will secure under the Home 
Rule Bill. These may be summed up as the estab- 
lishment of an independent Irish executive acting 
under an Irish Parliament, with full control over 
local affairs and over all national affairs which are 
not specially reserved, like the land, for the Imperial 
Parliament. For a certain number of years there 
must, of necessity, be a transition period, during 
which it will be the duty of the Imperial Government 
to watch over vested interests, the rights of public 
officials, and the independence of the judiciary. But 
no wise Irishman will quarrel with an arrangement 
which he must know to be inevitable, and the sole 
object of which is to make the great change de- 
manded by Ireland and recognised as necessary and 
just by the people of the United Kingdom, with the 
least possible amount of friction and of danger. 








PEACE PROSPECTS IN EUROPE. 





HE New Year opens with Europe at peace. 

But six armies, huger than the world has ever 
seen, armed with a deadlier enginery of destruction, 
and trained toa degree of scientific efficiency hitherto 
unprecedented, stand watching each other across the 
frontiers of the chief European States, This is the 
great fact under the menacing shadow of which 
all our works of peace and civilisation are being 
carried on. We may set our hand to new tasks with 
the opening of another year; we may go on extend- 
ing liberties, softening manners, cultivating the 
refined and elegant arts. But all the time we are 
waiting for the, dreaded Interruption—when the 
destroying hosts will rush together with flame and 
iron, and Europe, for all one can say confidently to 
the contrary, may be given over once more to bar- 
barism and anarchy. It is a curious comment on 
our boasting nineteenth century, and somewhat dis- 
concerting to those who expect too much from man. 
But the facts cannot be gainsaid. There are the 
armies, there are the passions, and there is the pitiless 
and blind force of circumstances, both the irresistible 
and the unforeseen. The question of the hour in 
Germany is a new Army Bill, and it must be passed 
and the last available man put under arms, for 
otherwise, declares the Emperor, war cannot be 
averted; the measure is for Germany “a military 
and political necessity.”” The bolt from the blue 
which in the twinkling of an eye has changed the 
aspect of things in the French Republic is a reminder 
of the part which may be played at any moment by 
the totally unexpected. It is impossible to feel very 
secure about peace in such a situation, and one finds 
oneself getting most comfort out of guarantees which 
are purely cynical: such as, that it must take 
another year before the Russian army can be 
equipped with the Lebel rifle. 

Nevertheless, these cynical guarantees are for 
the time being reassuring. Bating always the in- 
fluence of the unexpected, there is ground on the 
whole for hoping that 1893 will be a year of peace. 
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Rulers and statesmen hang back, oppressed by a 
new feeling ; what a continental writer calls a phil- 
anthropic cowardice, a dread of the unknown 
horrors of war under the new conditions, causes 
them to hesitate. That will no doubt count for 
something in helping delay. One might hope that 
it would count for a good deal more, but the new 
terrors will probably have to be proved first before 
war is rendered obsolete by simply growing too 
terrible for human nerves. The best assurance of 
the moment lies in the fact that both the bellicose 
combinations have excellent reasons of their own for 
not just yet breaking the European concert. The 
necessity of waiting till the Czar’s forces are armed 


with the magazine rifle is quite sufficient reason (if 


there were no other) for France and Russia holding 
their hand. On the other side, the Triple Alli- 
ance is deterred by the non-committal attitude 
of England. if to-morrow the British fleet 
were unreservedly mortgaged to the Central Powers, 
peace would not be worth many weeks’ purchase 
after the German Emperor had got his Army 
Bill. ‘The temptation to seize the chance presented 
by the unreadiness of Russia and the internal troubles 
in France would become irresistible to a combination, 
two of whose factors can no longer keep up the 
strain of their armamerts. But the uncertainty as 
to how England may tehave towards the aggressor 
sicklies o’er the native hue of that resolution. A 
week or two ago it looked as if a serious danger was 
coming from France itself. It was a shock to the 
sense of confidence to behold the suddenness and 
ease with which the Republic was brought into 
apparent peril of its life. This danger is, of course, 
one of those which may spring up at any moment. 
But just now it seems long odds that the Republic 
will weather the storm. It has no rival; M. Carnot 
is calm; and an element quite new in the history of 
France is a great, highly organised Republican army, 
which, at the back of a President who knows how to 
be vigorous as well as calm, should prove a sufficient 
security for order and the constitution. 

From whatever point one views it, it is clear that 
it is England who wields the most beneficent influ- 
ence in this situation. Her independent policy acts 
as a damper upon both the great continental 
adversaries. She can practically give the victory to 
either. Her joining the Central Powers would mean 
[taly freed to co-operate across the Alps, the Black 
Sea protected, and Denmark prevented from going 
with the Czar and seeking revenge for Schleswig- 
Holstein. That is a rod over the heads of France 
and Russia. Her merely holding aloof would mean 
the converse of all this; the Mediterranean at the 
mercy of the Franco-Russian fleet, Italy compelled 
to keep her army in the Peninsula, the Balkan 
States, Denmark, and probably Turkey swept into 
the train of the Czar; the which is a rod for the 
Triple Alliance. Yet it is this superb and solemn 
position—a position which, in point of fact, makes 
England the peacemaker of Europe—that our Jingoes 
would have us surrender. England, we repeat, is 
to-day a potent check upon both the hostile combina- 
tions. Did she adopt the policy which certain 
advisers do not hesitate to offer, and bind herself 
hand and foot to the Triple Alliance, she would not 
only cease to be a check upon either, but would be 
the weight thrown into the scale of one side which 
would upset the ticklish balance and tip the beam for 
war. For what is plain to those who do not choose 
to be blind is that the menace to peace comes quite 
as much from the Triple Alliance as it does from 
Russia and France. Russophobia is a chronic mental 
disease in this country, against epidemics of which 
sensible people have to be continually on their guard. 





as dangerously unreliable as that of persons suffering 
from any other form of mania. When they look 
at Russia they “ see red.” They do not reason. They 
behold fantasticand dreadful chimeras—the “Colossus 
of the North ” about to bring Europe under the yoke 
of his bloody despotism, the Bear prowling stealthily 
and hungrily towards the East, a horde of Sclavonic 
barbarians sweeping over that home of civilisation 
which lies between them and the mosque of St. 
Sophia. The sight of these portents dominates 
their intelligence, which becomes unable to grasp 
anything else firmly but their idée jixe. Whereas if 
we turn an unfevered eye upon Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, we will see quite as much to apprehend in the 
interests of peace. The Czar, a man naturally of 
pacific temperament, has arguments enough against 
war in the present condition of his own dominions— 
famine, an unprepared army, a revolutionary party 
ready to make trouble when his back is turned and the 
government confided to officials whom he distrusts. 
In Germany, Austria, and Italy, on the other hand, all 
sorts of arguments speak for bringing things to an 
immediate issue. In Italy and Austria the financial 
strain approaches the breaking-point; and unless their 
armies are put in the field before that point is reached, 
Germany may find herself, when the pinch comes, 
without effective allies. Again, the young and 
headstrong Kaiser, his throne endangered by the 
extraordinary growth of Socialism in his Empire, 
may not unnaturally deem that the safety of his 
dynasty, as well as of his country, depends upon his 
bringing that perfect military machine, on which he 
relies, like a true Hohenzollern, into active operation. 
These to the Jingo mind would even be arguments for 
England joining in and hastening the fateful hour. 
But we, for our part, neither fear chimeras nor dis- 
trust ourselves so much. The true policy of England 
is to preserve the peace as long as possible; to 
strengthen the bonds of sympathy and common 
sentiment amongst the various parts of her own vast 
Empire; and to cultivate an identity of feeling and 
of interest with that great English-speaking Power 
beyond the Atlantic, one of the mightiest of the 
Powers of the future, which, with the other branch 
of the English-speaking world, may one day be the 
sanctuary to which civilisation, affrighted out of 
Europe, may fly for refuge. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 





\ R. W. 8. LILLY is becoming a voluminous 
l author; a fact in itself gratifying, since he 
belongs to a class, not so large as it once was, which 
contributes a good deal to the happiness of the un- 
employed, the class of sworn controversialists. Mr. 
Lilly is always controverting somebody, and never 
seems to lose interest in his own verbiage; he 
marshals his phrases and monthly takes the field 
with his verbal forces with positive gusto, and so 
seldom fails to be himself interesting. His last book, 
“The Great Enigma,” may be confidently recom- 
mended to all arm-chair theologians and philosophers 
of the three sexes. Mr. Lilly’s preface takes the 
form of a dedicatory epistle to Lord Halifax, who 
is a son of the Charles Wood at whom John Bright 
was wont to gird, and is just now one of the lay 
leaders of the English Church Union. In this 
epistle there occurs the following passage concerning 
Disestablishment :— 

‘The wanton sacrifice of a venerable institution which, 
if not from its directly religious claims, is of great secular 
utility as a vast organisation of charity, and a widely 


The judgment of those who are afflicted with it is | effective school of moral culture, might well seem to 
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politicians not wholly given over to majority-mongering a 
heavy price to pay for the brotherhood of Chadband and 
Stiggins and their strange allies the English admirers of 
Hébert and Chaumette.” 

Nonconformists need not quarrel with the vul- 
garity of this passage. A critic who is so ignorant 
of the weak points in the armour of orthodox dissent 
as to be driven in his impotent rage to drag in by 
the heels those purely mythical monsters Chadband 
and Stiggins may be safely left to simmer in his own 
conceit; but the pious Church-folk who follow Lord 
Halifax, and who fondly believe themselves members 
of a visible Church; Catholic, as spread over the 
earth ; Apostolic, as coeval with the Apostles; and 
Holy, as being the dispensers of the Sacraments, 
how will they enjoy seeing their “ Venerable Institu- 
tion” thus patted on the back by a Papist, and 
bidden to hold up its head as a branch of the Charity 
Organisation Society and school of moral culture ? 
If High Churchmen are the men we take them to 
be, they will pull a wry face and be overheard mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘ Roman” impudence. 

Our present purpose, however, is not with Mr. 
Lilly, but to state as clearly as we can the reason 
why an increasing number of persons, who @ priori 
have no rooted objections to Establishments, are bent 
upon the severance, at the earliest possible date, of 
the connection between the English State and the 
Church by law established of that realm. The 
reason is the revival—and we admit the successful 
and (so far as the word can ever be used of human 
thoughts) permanent revival—within the Anglican 
Church of the ideal of the priesthood, its super- 
natural character, mission, and endowment. Eng- 
land, we are persuaded, still hates priests, and rejects 
with scorn their sham and arrogant pretensions; yet 
now, on all hands, and in well-nigh every pulpit of 
the Establishment, these pretensions are being made 
as a matter of course. No doubt the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man rejects them as lustily as we do, and, 
as Sydney Smith once observed, the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man is better than nothing. His brother of 
Liverpool is sound Protestant to the core, and the 
Bishop of Worcester seems a healthy-minded eclectic ; 
but that the tide is set steadily against these prelates 


- and is running strong with the Bishop of Lincoln, 


cannot, we think, be doubted for a moment by any 
impartial but informed observer. 

More than forty years ago Mr. Ruskin printed an 
outspoken pamphlet, called “ Notes on the Con- 
struction ot Sheepfolds,’’ in which he said:—* As 
for the unhappy retention of the term ‘priest’ 
in our English Prayer-book, so long as it was 
understood to mean nothing but an upper order 
of Church officer, licensed to tell the congregation 
from the reading-desk what (for the rest) they might, 
one would think, have known, without being told— 
that ‘God pardoneth all them that truly repent ’— 
there was little harm in it; but now that the Order 
of Clergy begins to presume upon a title which, if it 
mean anything at all, is simply short for Presbyter, 
and has no more to do with the word Hiereus than 
with the word Levite, it is time that some order 
should be taken, both with the book and the Clergy. 
For instance, in that dangerous compound of halting 
poetry with hollow divinity, called the Lyra 
Apostolica, we find much versification on the sin of 
Korah and his company, with suggested parallel 
between the Christian and Levitical Churches, and 
threatening that there are ‘Judgment fires for high- 
voiced Korahs in their day.’ There are, indeed, such 
fires. But when Moses said ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord raise up unto you like unto me,’ did he mean 
the writer who signs y in the Lyra Apostolica? The 
office of the Lawgiver and Priest is now for ever 
gathered into one Mediator between God and Man; 





and rHey are guilty of the sin of Korah who 
blasphemously would associate themselves in his 
Mediatorship.” 

In this spirited passage Mr. Ruskin expresses 
what is still the deep conviction of the vast majority 
of Englishmen. Things have not stood still in the 
last forty years. What then were but the pretensions 
of a few exalted spirits are now the claims of a whole 
class. It is high time men aroused themselves from 
the lethargy which supposes that nothing which 
concerns the Church of England can be of any real 
importance, arid put to themselves these questions: 
Do we or do we not believe in priests? Have priests 
or have they not supernatural endowments? As we 
answer these questions with a “yes” or with a 
“no,” so will our attitude be towards the Establish- 
ment. If we hold Mr. Ruskin’s opinion and also 
believe (what he did not believe forty years ago) that 
it’ is hopeless to purify the Anglican Church of its 
Roman leaven, we shall as citizens do what we can 
to “cut the painter,” and get quit of all connection 
with an institution which base; its formal teaching 
on a blasphemous pretension. In writing this we are 
animated by no personal hostility to those who are 
called “ good Churchmen.” Far from it; we delight 
in the writings and still more in the temper and 
spirit of most of the eminent High Churchmen of 
the day. Their piety is fervent, their lives are self- 
denying. ‘That the Sacramental theory has a deep 
root all men must admit. That sanctity is fre- 
quently its note no one can deny. Let it have a 
fair field and no favour. By its fruits it must 
eventually be judged. But as citizens we have a 
right to object to be associated for a day longer 
than we can help with an enterprise which we be- 
lieve to be directed against truth. Why should the 
English State, largely composed, as we believe it to 
be, of men who agree with Mr. Ruskin about the 
pretensions of priests, be condemned to patronise 
such an exhibition of priestcraft as the Anglican 
Church has now avowedly become? As the only 
good reason for maintaining an Establishment in a 
land where religious opinions are divided is the 
belief that it teaches the truth, so the’ best possible 
reason for agitating for the overthrow of an Estab- 
lishment is the belief that it teaches error. 

Englishmen are only too averse to theological 
discussion, and hence it is that the advocates of 
Disestablishment are apt to ignore their best weapons 
of attack, and to be content with mere sticks and 
stones when swords and bayonets lie unregarded by 
their side. The new school of clergy are, however, 
honest and earnest men. They regard their priestly 
claims as a precious heritage, and they loudly pro- 
claim their mission and their supernatural endow- 
ments. John Bull will soon be compelled to lend 
them his ears, and when once he has done this the 
Liberation Society may close its doors, for its work 
will be over. This is no question of intolerance. 
Anybody who likes may go to mass except the Lion 
and the Unicorn. Those noble beasts must stop at 
home. 








LORD PEMBROKE AND “THE SPEAKER.” 





{INCE we wrote on the Agricultural Conference 
Ss a couple of weeks ago, interest in the farmer has 
been growing apace. Only the blind can now fail to 
see the looming greatness of what we then ventured 
to call the coming issue, as only the stupid and 
pusillanimous can refuse to meet it with firm and 
prepared minds. The monthly reviews are fall of the 
bitter cries of the desperate landlords, and in the 
Tory press, daily and evening, the echo is taken up in 
various keys. Itis a distracted chorus, and we repeat 
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again what we said two weeks ago, that Liberals have 
reason to be thankful that it has been raised. The 
question is one of the most tremendous import for the 
future of England, and here is the Tory party, through 
the mouths of its pontiffs, exposing to the world 
the weakness of its position and its utter helplessness 
and ineptitude in face of the crisis which impends. 
Mr. Lowther engineers his precious Conference and 
chalks up “ Protection”? on the black-board, from 
which Mr. Chaplin, his aider and abettor, promptly 
runs away. Yet “ Protection!” and “ Protection!” 
eackle the landlord geese on all the highways; it is 
their one note, and they will quack it even as a 
death-song, notwithstanding the warnings of their 
timorous guides. Lord Winchilsea, greatly Caring, 
comes forward to square the circle with a wonderful 
idea of an Agricultural Union, in which the labourer 
and the farmer are to unite to balance the Jand- 
lord on their shoulders in a new way co that, thus 
fixed up, the three may stand against the world. 
But no sooner does his lordship, beaming with par- 
donable pride, propound this beautiful scheme than 
his own party papers proceed to throw cold water on 
it with singular unanimity, and to inform the world 
and him that they fear the circle cannot be squared 
in quite this manner. And this is Tory statesman- 
ship and practical politics ! But what, may 
we ask, are our Liberal publicists about? On 
the question comes with gathering force, inevit- 
able, not to be dodged or stopped. The greatest 
of our industries is threatened with ruin. The 
British farmer stands at the parting of the ways, 
brought to think and choose at last by the 
sheer desperateness of his extremity. He turns for 
counsel to the camp of his old masters, but from 
that quarter cacophony and not counsel comes. 
When is he to hear the clear bold voice teaching 
him the way of salvation for himself and for the 
country ? 

Lord Pembroke, one of the numerous landlord 
critics who have taken to using their pens in the 
Press, falls foul of us for our plain speaking. Lord 
Pembroke’s arguments are typical, and will repay 
examination. But before glancing at them let us 
assure him that our views on this question are 
neither hasty nor new, nor have they been 
arrived at through partisan hostility to the class 
which he represents. Rather the contrary. We 
even see with a sentimental regret the decay 
of an institution which has played a_ brilliant 
and vigorous réle in England’s history, and which 
has struck deep roots into the national life. 
We are no doctrinaires following general principles 
with sanguine recklessness. Rather do we incline 
to the example of Burke in these matters: the com- 
plicated structure of society is a fact we bear in 
mind. But all things have their day, and it is the 
part of wisdom to recognise in time when their end 
is at hand, and to give straight warning in time, 
and to takeaction in time. The British land system, 
as it now stands, is doomed. Its knell has sounded. 
The sooner all parties recognise that fact, and speak 
plainly about it, the better it will be for all. 

We do not think we shall be summing up Lord 
Pembroke’s main argument unfairly when we say 
that the difference between him and us lies in the 
question, Which of the burdens upon land is it most 
expedient and equitable to relieve? We pointed out 
that the heaviest and, to the common welfare, the 
most pernicious of these burdens was the £70,000,000 
a year which the cultivator is called on to furnish 
to the landlord in the shape of rent. He con- 
tends that the right thing to lighten is the con- 
tribution which the landlord pays to the State in 
the shape of taxes. This is a question upon 
which we fear interested parties will take their 





sides according to their interests. It would be 
expecting too much of human nature to hope to 
convert Lord Pembroke against his rent-roll. But 
(with his permission) we might put it to the im- 
partial man in the street that taxes are an impost 
paid to the State for the benefit of the whole 
community, whereas rent is a penalty upon industry, 
which goes straight into the pockets of a single 
and unproductive class. We will repeat, too, our 
statement that the biggest and plainest fact 
of the situation is this £70,000,000 burdening and 
crippling British agriculture. Now suppose Lord 
Pembroke’s suggestion were carried out and the 
taxes taken off the landlord but the rent continued, 
that would simply be another way of arranging that 
the community at large should tax itself in order 
that the landlord might be kept in rent which the 
land has ceased to produce. Lord Pembroke sees 
an objection to Protection (which he would other- 
wise favour) on this very ground: to tax the food 
of the manufacturing population for the sake of 
preserving British agriculture would, he says, “ be, 
from the national point of view, an economic blunder.” 
With Lord Pembroke’s minor points we do not 
think it necessary to deal; only we would point out 
that his argument in reference to farm buildings 
sounds hardly serious. Why should landlords’ 
investments in farm buildings be specially protected 
any more than town-holders’ investments in build- 
ings? The value of the farm must be treated as a 
whole; and if the farm or the buildings lose their 
value, why, they lose their value, that is all; and 
the investor loses his money just the same as you or | 
would lose our money if a stock we had invested in went 
tothe wall. If this reasoning does not convince Lord 
Pembroke, we would call his attention to the fact that 
Irish tenants were deprived by law of their improve- 
ments on the ground that they had enjoyed them 
for a number of years and were thus sufficiently paid 
for them. Lord Pembroke, who is an Irish as well 
as an English landlord, will appreciate this principle, 
the spontaneous emanation of the Tory mind, which 
may now be applied as sauce for the gander, having 
served its purpose famously as sauce for the goose. 





A HIGH PRIEST’S PASTORAL. 


—_ «~~ — 


\V* stand somewhat in awe of Mr. Frederic 
\ - Harrison. Even Professor Huxley, who can 
knock down Prime Ministers and miracles like nine- 
pins, cannot attack the high priest of humanity with 
impunity. So we hasten to say that we agree with 
most of what he said on New Year’s Eve and New 
Year’s Day. The first of January is a very good 
time to make good resolutions. Man and woman 
are only like in difference. Armies, navies, rents, 
taxes, and blue books are all too big. The dis- 
tressing thing about Positivism, regarded as a 
religion, is that there is so little in the positive part 
of it for a man of ideas to disagree with. It is not 
like Theosophy, or the creed of the Shakers, which 
are unfathomable mysteries. And yet nothing 
makes a Positivist so angry as to tell him that his 
notions are much like anybody else’s. He has the 
pride of a sectary in his peculiarity, combined with 
the pretensions of a Catholic to Universality. And 
this combination would be very annoying in anyone 
with less literary skill than Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison, for instance, might be indignant if 
we accused him of a weak imitation of the Western 
Churches—we mean the other Western Churches— 
in making a festival of New Year’s Day. He tells 
us that the feast which is called in the Book of 
Common Prayer the feast of the Circumcision, is, 
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on the contrary, of natural origin and universal 
significance. ‘“‘The oldest, the most solemn, and 
the only universal anniversary, is that which brings 
round the close of one year and the beginning of the 
next.”” But is this so? We had fancied that our 
1st of January was a day known only to the Teutonic 
and the Latin races, originally arranged by a Pope of 
Rome and fixed in this country by an Act of the reign 
of George II. The Turks and Russians, of whom Mr. 
Harrison remarked that “ we could not reform them 
nor school them, and it was absurd to scold them,” 
have notions of their own on these matters. So have 
the Jews and others, as can be learnt from 
Whitaker’s Almanack. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also, terribly antiquated in this as 
well as other particulars, follows the customs 
of our ancestors and ends his year at the end 
of March. So that the Comtists must be found 
guilty in that, instead of discovering a day sacred 
by natural law, they have slavishly followed an Act 
of Parliament and the custom of their rivals at St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s. There may be reasons of 
obvious convenience for the plagiarism. Positivists 
want to take their holidays in or about the same 
time as other people. But it is none the lessa 
serious fault in a new religion. The framers of the 
Calendar of revolutionary France made no such 
obeisance to institutions elsewhere established, and 
fixed a New Year’s day of their own. The Comtists 
jog along like the rest of us. We should not be 
surprised to hear that holly and ivy and mistletoe 
were used in the decorations of Newton Hall, 

But those who regard Mr. Harrison and his friends 
rather as a well-conducted Sunday lecture society than 
as a sect will care little for this trace of the old Adam, 
and turn to what Mr. Harrison said. Here, again, 
we are on difficult ground. Mr. Harrison’s first 
subject was woman; the 3lst of December is the 
feast, not of fair, but of holy women. Now, there 
are already two Women’s Liberal Federations. As 
an Orthodox party organ we dare not risk the possi- 
bility of a third, and Mr. Harrison holds views 
on “the woman question” less advanced than 
the least advanced of those organisations. He 
thinks that woman is, to put it politely, too good 
for public life. Her intellect is “more subtle, 
more delicate, more rapid, more in electric sym- 
pathy with emotion than that of the average man,” 
and these are very dangerous qualities in a poli- 
tician. Mrs. Browning paid a similar left-handed 
compliment to her own sex when she said— 


“ And if Cervantes had been Shakespeare too 
He'd made his Don a Donna.” 


The last place we want Don Quixotes in is the 
House of Commons: there are so many windmills 
there. The only Don Quixote in the last House of 
Commons (Mr. Cuninghame Graham) was suspended, 
and has gone to Morocco, travelling incognito. 
Perhaps in England they would be just bearable, for 
England can just bear so much. But we, whose 
women are little less free from sentiment than our 
men, must think of our neighbours, and of the force 
of example. What of poor France? If to the 
interrogations of M. Derouléde were added a display 
of “electric sympathy ” by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
the Chamber would be daily suspended “ with emo- 
tion ” about half-past four in the afternoon. So the 
duty of women is at home, to minister to man and 
supply him with “ a source of religion which all could 
understand.” The religion of humanity is present 
daily and hourly in all good women. So that we 
men can stay at home and worship our household 
gods, or cultivate religion by our own firesides, which 
is a very comfortable form of devotion for the present 
season. 





It may be suggested that this doctrine is just a 
little too good (for man) to be true, and is not a 
little dangerous. There is an eloquent passage in 
Mr. Lecky’s “ History of European Morals ”’ in 
which he speaks of the prostitute as the “great high 
priestess of humanity, blighted for the sins of the 
people.” Like Mr. Harrison’s doctrine, Mr. Lecky’s 
has some truth in it, for lust might, but for prosti- 
tution, play even more havoc with the social fabric. 
But humanity is certainly not worth worshipping 
while it requires such ministrations. And though 
Mr. Harrison assigns to his high priestess of 
humanity a higher and nobler office, he also seems 
to keep most of the good things of the earth for 
men. Why, for instance, should women be debarred 
from that “ glorification by name” which is often 
the most potent incentive to effort? Or why should 
they be prevented from undertaking, if they so 
choose, the drudgery of public life instead of the 
still more wearying drudgery of the household ? 
Why should man not sometimes take a turn with 
the perambulator? These are questions which 
might well be asked by either Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 








FINANCE, 





NOR the moment the silver crisis is not influencing 
} the Stock Markets as much as it has done for 
some months past. The chief preoccupations at 
present are in connection with Paris. The most 
alarmist rumours have been circulating, and there 
are fears of a breakdown upon the Bourse. Withina 
month French 3 per cent. Rentes fell from about 
994 to 94}, a fall of 5 per cent. As preparations had 
been made for months past for an early conversion 
of the 4} per cents., there was a great speculation 
in Paris in 3 per cents. The fall has inflicted 
heavy losses upon the speculators. Some important 
institutions have suffered considerably, though they 
are no doubt able to bear their losses. There has 
been also a very considerable fall in Crédit Foncier 
shares, a lesser fall in Bank of France shares, and a 
general decline in other securities. Here in London 
there was a scare upon a mild scale in the Argentine 
market. It originated in the struggle that is going 
on between the new Finance Minister, Dr. Romero, 
and the great financial houses interested in Argentine 
affairs, and it wag intensified by the sale of a large 
amount of Funding Loan bonds, which was effected 
only after three days’ attempts and by private 
negotiation. There has been since a recovery in 
the market, as the Argentine Minister in London 
announces that he has received instructions by 
telegraph to continue issuing Funding Loan bonds. 
The announcement is regarded in the City as a 
withdrawal of the Finance Minister from the position 
he had previously taken up. In other departments 
there is very little doing. Home and Colonial 
Government securities are very well maintained, to a 
considerable extent by foreign buying, and the 
Home Railway market is likewise steady. Indeed, 
on Wednesday there was a sudden and sharp rise in 
Brighton Deferred stock, said to be caused by 
purchases for persons who had information that the 
dividend would be better than had previously 
been expected. In spite, however, of movements 
of the kind, there is an exceptional absence of 
business. 

For the time being apprehensions respecting 
silver have somewhat abated. It is now generally 
accepted that the existing American Congress will 
not repeal the Silver Purchase Act; and as gold 
exports from New York have been suspended, while 
the value of money in India is rising, and conse- 
quently the demand for silver is increasing, the 
general belief is that for some time to come the 
silver market will be firmer than it has been recently. 
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That will depend, of course, upon what is done in 
the United States. But there is an active business 
doing already in exports from India, and during the 
next four months much money will be required for 
bringing down the crops, especially the cotton and 
wheat crops, from the interior tothe ports of shipment. 
That will naturally lead to increased imports of 
silver, assuming that there is no further alarm in 
the market. While silver apprehensions are 
abating, trade continues depressed and speculation 
paralysed, and the rates of interest and discount are 
falling away. In the open market the rate of dis- 
count is now somewhat under 1} per cent., and will 
probably go lower. With the beginning of the new 
year it is generally expected that withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England will cease, the more 
particularly as it would be impossible to raise large 
loans anywhere just now. But if Governments 
cannot borrow, they will not be able to take away 
much gold from London. On the other hand, there 
usually is a considerable inflow of gold from all 
parts of the world in the first three months of the 
year, and assuming, therefore, that there is not an 
early crisis, the probability is that rates of interest 
and discount will fall still further. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that French capitalists have for 
weeks been selling securities in London, and, if the 
financial situation gets worse, they may take a good 
deal of gold. 





A GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN BRIGHT. 





YWENTY years ago, when I was eighteen, I kept 
a journal which recorded (among much other 
matter) a short visit paid by the late Mr. Bright to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Hadwen Priestman, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. This visit I, being some- 
thing of a hero-worshipper, thought it worth while 
to describe in minutest detail. Only the other day 
some friends, who had unearthed this forgotten 
manuscript book, suggested that I should publish 
recollections which, though in part trivial, have 
struck one or two of those who knew him best as 
giving a very genuine glimpse of his manner in 
conversation. 

I do not attempt to throw the thing into orthodox 
literary form, because in such a process it must lose 
that freshness of “ first impressions” which is its 
single merit. I have altered a word here and there 
to make the sense clearer ; I have added an occasional 


explanation, and re-arranged the order of the matter 
somewhat. 


1872. We were standing by the hall fire when 
the cab drove up. I was so frightened I did not 
know what to do; E. and M. flew out into the hall, 
and our distinguished guest entered, and began 
passing some remark about having seen me in London 
“in one of my political fits.” He was then conducted 
into the drawing-room, and sat down before the fire, 
while I sat admiringly looking on. He said nothing 
particular before dinner. 

At dinner I contrived to sit opposite to him, and 
in the evening he talked a good deal. He had been 
fishing on the Tweed. He had had to wait a good 
while at Carlisle station. 

“I don’t dislike waiting at railway stations. A 
station is like a genteel fair, and I like muddling 
about the bookstall, and buying newspapers.” 

He described some curious symptoms of the 
illness from which, at the time of this visit, he was 
slowly recovering. It began not long after the 
opening of the 1870 session. Coming out of the 
Board of Trade into the street he felt so giddy that 
he would have fallen against the railings, like a 
drunken man, if there had not happened to be a cab 
close by with the door open. He got in and drove 
to Mr. Thring’s office in Parliament Street, whose 
business it was to draw up bills with the help of 
two or three assistants. 





“Mr. Thring,” he said, “my head is falling all to 
pieces. I shall not be back in Parliament for two 
years or more, but, before I go away, I must beg you 
to insert such and such clauses in the Irish Land 
Bill.” 

Mr. Thring replied that his head was in the same 
condition, and his mind completely confused with 
bills and clauses. (Two years later John Bright met 
him near the Duke of York’s column, and he is stil} 
going on.) 

Two days after the interview with Mr. Thring at 
his office, John Bright was obliged to leave London, 
and did not return to Parliament till last session, 
and then only for a few nights. During this illness 
he was not delirious, and was perfectly conscious of 
where he was; but whenever he shut his eyes, he 
saw scenes as vivid as if they had been real—all the 
armies of France and Germany, “scores and scores 
of thousands of men, with their flags and music, and 
cavalry and artillery.” Then he saw things like the 
carvings on Greek temples—gods and goddesses, 
animals and chariots; and once he saw sitting at the 
foot of his bed a lovely woman, apparently about 
thirty years of age, dressed in the costume Friends 
(Quakeresses) wore “ when they were more sensible 
than they are now” (book muslin arranged in folds 
at the neck, and a cap), “and with a pure, kindly, 
and intelligent face.” He saw these things “as 
clearly as this” (lifting up his hand before his eyes), 
yet as soon as he opened his eyes the visions used to 
disappear. 

A long country drive and some calls had been 
planned for the next day, but the morning was wet. 

This was a bitter disappointment to me, but it all 
ended well. The day proved not so wet as we feared, 
and we started about ten. Passing a statue of 
Liberty, John Bright remarked, “ Liberty makes its 
own monument.” 

He said he could feel no interest in the river 
(Derwent), though a very pretty one, because there 
were no fish in it. 

He noticed the portrait of Gladstone in my 
father’s drawing-room, and said it was a very 
pleasant one. 

“Ts it pleasanter than the original?” somebody 
asked. 

“Oh! he has his pleasanter and his less pleasant 
looks, like everybody else.” 

The conversation at dinner was very interesting. 
There was some talk about agricultural labourers, 
and John Bright gave several instances of artisans 
in his own neighbourhood, many of them in his own 
employment, who had risen to a higher position and 
become masters themselves ; but who ever heard of 
such a thing (he said) as an agricultural labourer 
rising to be a landlord ? 

He saw a book on profit-sharing, which he did not 
seem to like much. 

“You can give away as much of your business as 
you like; there’s no difficulty in it.” 

Giving workpeople a share in the profits of a 
business would, he thought, most likely cause dis- 
content. Supposing the business made £20,000, and 
the men got £5,000 of it, they would think it an 
unfair division, and ask why one man should have 
£15,000 and the rest only £5,000; whereas it was in 
reality “ not a merit, but a grace, as the theologians 
say,” that they got anything. 

Speaking of the Mines Regulation Act, he said 
that Joseph Sprouts (a fictitious but amusing person 
who figured in the Morning Star) had noticed how 
the French population consisted of two great classes, 
“waiters and other folks.” If things went on.in 
England as they had been going for some time past, 
our population would soon come to be divided into 
two classes also, “ inspectors and other folks.” 

Next morning Mr. Joseph Watson and his son, 
now Dr. Spence Watson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, eame 
to breakfast. 

There was some conversation about the Alabama 
claims. John Bright said the whole thing was very 
humiliating to England. A number of disreputable 
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people in this country had lent two or three millions 
to “ Jeff Davis,” with which he built his navy. They 
had never got one penny of it back, so that England 
has had to pay both the original cost of the vessels 
and compensation for the damage they did. He 
blamed Lord Russell for letting the Alabama escape. 

“T am sure he never sympathised with the South 
in his heart,” John Bright said; “ but he was sur- 
rounded by a bad atmosphere in London, and he 
could not overcome the influences brought to bear 
on him.” 

The Government of that day spoke against the 
North in the House of Commons, especially Lord 
Palmerston. John Bright had entreated him to say 
“three or four friendly words,” which would make 
all “ square ” between the two nations ; but he made 
a violent speech on the other side, and so did Sir 
Roundell Palmer. After the debate John Bright 
found Sir Roundell Palmer and Milner Gibson stand- 
ing by the fire outside, and the latter said, “ What 
a very good speech Palmer has made for us!”’ mean- 
ing the Government ; to which John Bright replied, 
“You must have deserted all the principles which 
you and I have advocated in common for so many 
years if you really think so. It is well that it does 
not rest with two men to set two worlds in a blaze, 
or you two would have done it,” meaning Palmerston 
and Palmer. “That is the only wrong thing,” he 
added, “I ever knew Roundell Palmer do—the only 
wicked thing, I mean.” 

They then talked about Gladstone and his speech 
at Newcastle in 1862 (the speech in which Gladstone 
said Jefferson Davis had made an army, had made a 
navy, and probably had made a nation). 

John Bright remarked that he wondered how it 
was that a man who knew so much as Gladstone 
should have been so ignorant about America. 

By the way, the first night he came there was 
some talk about General Grant and Horace Greeley. 
The former seems likely to be successful as a candi- 
date for the Presidentship. John Bright said he 
liked Greeley personally ten times better than Grant 
—*but I daresay it’s better as it is,” he added. 

Someone suggested that Grant had more head, 
and Greeley more heart, but John Bright said he 
didn’t think Grant had very much head. 

But to return to the conversation at the break- 
fast-table. 

Someone said Gladstone must have a very strong 
constitution. 

John Bright said he did not think so. “ He takes 
great care of himself in some ways—and his wife 
takes great care of him.” 

“ Does he take much exercise?” someone asked. 

“Last November I was at Hawarden, and Mrs. 
Gladstone and I went out for a walk round the house 
and grounds. We came to some trees where there 
was a man cutting down one with an axe. ‘ There's 
our woodman!’ said she, and it turned out to be the 
Prime Minister. He had neither coat nor waistcoat 
on; his braces hung down to his heels; and the per- 
spiration was running down his face. I tell him it’s too 
violent exercise for his age—and I'm satisfied it is so. 
We started out for a walk, and went four or five miles. 
It was raining heavily. I had a greatcoat and an 
umbrella. He had no greatcoat and no umbrella, 
but a stick—but he didn’t seem to mind. Of course 
he changed his clothes when he got in.” 

“What exercise does he take in London ?” 

“TI don't know. He rides sometimes, but not 
very often. He told me once that for five-and- 
twenty years he had made it a habit never to let his 
mind dwell on Parliamentary or political matters 
after getting into bed, and he has acquired such a 
control over his thoughts that he can doit. I have 
gone on a different principle, and I believe it is a 
bad one. WhenI was in London I used to sit up 


for half an hour after I came from the House, reading 
poetry or something quiet, to calm my mind. When 
I am going to make a speech on a subject I care 
about, I lie awake three or four hours every night 
for several nights thinking about it.” 


“But then you must remember,” put in M., “ how 
different your speeches are from Gladstone’s.” 

“No; the only difference is that he takes twice 
as long to say a thing as I do, and that he says twice 
as many things. ‘People say my mind’s subtle,’ he 
said once to me, and seemed to think it an unjust 
charge. ‘I don’t know what you mean by subtle,’ I 
replied, ‘but I know what other people mean by it. 
Here is the chart of an argument. There are three 
or four prominent headlands. I dwell on them at 
length, and so do you—but you go into all the little 
creeks and bays and inlets, and enlarge on them with 
equal detail and elaboration, instead of bringing out 
the great promontories of your argument forcibly, 
and so your audience lose sight of them. When you 
use sO many small arguments, people think you have 
no big ones. Those are not the arguments that 
convince people. I leave out the little creeks 
and dwell on the projecting headlands only. If 
I can convince a hearer on one of them, I have got 
him. But you dwell on small and great arguments 
alike.’” 

“Did he make any improvement after that?” 
someone inquired. 

“TI did not notice any; but I have heard him 
make many very good terse speeches—as good as 
ever were made. I think he is the most wonderful 
speaker of whom we have any record in the House 
of Commons. The Tory Governments of sixty or 
seventy years ago, in Pitt’s time, had large and sub- 
servient majorities, and the Prime Minister had not 
to make anything like so many speeches on different 
subjects in the course of a session as he has now. A 
few weeks since I had a letter from Gladstone. In 
the times of slavery, he said, the worst crime a man 
could commit was to steal himself, and I had done 
it. In these days, Gladstone added, the only remnant 
of slavery in the Empire was the Ministry. I daresay 
he feels so at times.” 

Later in the day H. told him I was a worshipper 
of Gladstone, and intended to write down all that 
had been said about him. 

“Oh! tell her not to put in a word I may have 
said that might seem unkind, for he has been kind- 
ness itself to me, and I feel most kindly towards 
him; indeed, he has never ceased, almost, to urge me 
to go into his Ministry again.” 

He was asked to write a number of autographs 
for distribution among E.’s friends, which he did. 
He went away by the train about half-past two. 
I felt a great reaction after he had gone. He is 
very different from what I imagined him, both in 
appearance and manner. I can’t help thinking his 
portraits give a very incorrect idea of him. He is 
about the middle height, and very stout, I need 
hardly say. He has a very finely shaped head, and 
in every way by far the finest face I ever had a good 
look at. He has grey hair, a good deal less white, 
curiously enough, than it was the last time I saw 
him (1870), and a great deal of it, a splendid high 
forehead, blue eyes, a straight but not particularly 
remarkable nose, and a mouth which would almost 
tell you how eloquent he is. His lips are rather thin 
than thick; yet they have not that disagreeable 
sort of thinness which looks as if a person had no 
lips at all. His mouth is beautifully shut (they say 
an orator’s mouth always is) yet not compressed ; 
his voice is very pleasant, and his manner of speak- 
ing very interesting. I always was an admirer of 
him, but in the two or three days he was at B—— 
he quite won my heart (as people say). I found him 
quite different from what I fancied, and much nicer 
altogether, and this leads me to think that very 
likely other people not personally acquainted with 
him have a false idea of him; but it may not be so. 
Oh, how much I enjoyed the few days of his visit! 
I don’t think I ever enjoyed myself so much in my 
life. I generally contrived to sit opposite him at 
meals, so as to have a good view of him, and the 
time he was at B seemed like a sort of brief 
intoxication—I felt so excited. The worst of that 








sort of thing is you feel so dull afterwards, and I 
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feel sure I shall very soon lose (I have partially lost 
already) the vivid idea of him, which is very dis- 
appointing. 





TENNYSON’S BIOGRAPHY. 

W E believe that the present Lord Tennyson is 

now engaged in collecting materials for a 
Life of his illustrious father. There ought to be 
no lack of material for such a work, and, provided 
Lord Tennyson is able to divest himself of that 
excess of filial devotion which too often spoils what 
may be called family biographies, Tennyson's Life 
ought to become one of our English classics. No- 
body wrote more racy prose than the Poet-Laureate, 
and though comparatively few of his letters have 
found their way into print, those which have been 
permitted to appear—as, for example, his corre- 
spondence with the late Lord Houghton—give rich 
promise of the treasures still to be opened up to us. 
Unfortunately, Tennyson, whose absorption in his 
own work was almost unequalled, allowed himself to 
escape from the thraldom of letter-writing after his 
marriage. His wife then, and subsequently his son 
and successor, became his substitute in correspond- 
ence; so that in the later years of his life his letters 
were comparatively few and unimportant. But by 
that time his fame was established, and another of 
his intellectual characteristics was receiving the 
attention it deserved. This was his brilliant and 
almost unique gift as a talker. Such talk as that 
which flowed from his lips “garrulous under a 
roof of pine” at Farringford, or in the spacious 
study at Aldworth, or, again, in some London draw- 
ing-room on one of his rare visits to the metropolis, 
was hardly to be heard from any other man. Many 
of us know something of Mr. Gladstone's charm as a 
conversationalist ; of the way in which, dealing with 
almost any conceivable subject, he can contrive to 
throw new light upon it; of the striking sentences 
he has the knack of dropping, apparently at hap- 
hazard, but which, once heard, are never forgotten ; 
of the charm of an unfailing courtesy of manner to 
small as well as great, which makes of even his 
bitterest political opponent a personal friend and 
admirer. The talk of Mr. Gladstone's great contem- 
porary had very different characteristics; but it was 
equally well worth listening to. Its pungency, its 
abounding humour, the extraordinary range of know- 
ledge, especially of Nature and its endless phenomena 
which it displayed, and the poetic insight into the 
characters of individuals and the heart of things 
generally, which was perhaps its most remarkable 
feature, made it talk not unworthy of the top of 
Olympus. If, therefore, some record of this talk has 
been preserved by those who lived with him, his 
biography will certainly take rank with that of 
Samuel Johnson. 

Mr. Knowles, who has for once broken through 
his rule against writing in his own review, has given 
us in this month's Nineteenth Century some speci- 
mens of Tennyson's sayings, which will bear out what 
we have said. He has at the same time thrown some 
light upon the poet's religious creed—light which, 
perhaps, brings nothing new to those who have 
carefully studied his poems, but which will probably 
strike the multitude as altogether novel. “There’sa 
something that watches over us; and our individu- 
ality endures: that’s my faith, and that’s all my 
faith.” This may be described as “the irreducible 
minimum” of his creed. But in other moods, or 
when his heart was lighter, he would expand his 
belief, and tell bis friends more fully of his thoughts 
upon the deep things of Life, upon the Here and the 
Hereafter. Those who wish to understand what he 
felt and thought upon these subjects will do well to 
study his last volume—the volume which has come 
to us from the very portals of the grave, and 
over every line of which the “Shadow cloaked 
from head to foot that keeps the keys of all the 
creeds” seems to brood. But we are wandering 





from our purpose, which was simply to point out 
the invaluable character of the material which 
Tennyson's biographer must possess if he has any 
record of the poet’s talk, such as Boswell preserved 
when he was in attendance on Dr. Johnson. Mr. 
Knowles has set an excellent example in his paper 
on “ Aspects of Tennyson,” and he has afforded us a 
glimpse into the treasure-house of the poet’s mind, 
for which all must be grateful to him. Let us hope 
that when the biography on which Lord Tennyson 
is now engaged is completed, those who loved him, 
but never knew him in the flesh, will be permitted 
to share in that “ heart affluence in discursive talk,” 
which was one of the greatest charms of the author 
of “In Memoriam.” And might it not be well to 
suggest to those who have had the privilege of hear- 
ing Tennyson's sonorous voice and of listening to his 
delightful talk, that they cannot do better than 
record their recollection of his words, and entrust 
the record to the hands of his son and biographer? 








OCEANIC HYSTERIA. 

TO reasonable person can be surprised to learn 
N that the Cunard Company have accepted the 
vindication of Captain Ferguson, of the Gallia. 
That officer on arriving in port found. himself 
accused of having deserted the Uinbria when she 
was in actual peril. He was supposed to have dis- 
regarded signals of distress, and to have pursued his 
course indifferent to the fate of a sister ship, for the 
loss of which he would have been held responsible 
not only by public opinion, but also by his own 
employers. The statement that Captain Ferguson 
had ignored the manifest distress of the Umbria was 
absurd on the face of it, and could proceed only 
from a plentiful ignorance of the situation of the 
Umbria when her consort left her. We are sorry 
to say that the disposition to judge Captain Fergu- 
son harshly was largely due to the readiness of our 
daily contemporaries to accept the rubbish tele- 
graphed from New York when the Umbria arrived 
there. The steamer was promptly boarded by the in- 
terviewers, and everyone familiar with the American 
variety of that tribe knows their capacity for unseru- 
pulous’ embellishment. They had copious material 
ready to their hands. Many of Captain McKay’s 
passengers understood the art of navigation much 
better than any commander, and were ready with 
suggestions and surmises quite foreign to the ex- 
perience of aseaman. There was a New York lawyer, 
for example, whose knowledge of litigation made him 
a supreme authority on nautical signals,and converted 
a simple intimation that the (’mbria’s machinery had 
gone wrong into a desperate appeal for help. The New 
York lawyer was indignant at the conduct of the 
Gallia, and his indignation was enriched by the 
vocabulary of the New York reporter and telegraphed 
to this country as a decisive dictum against Captain 
Ferguson. Everybody who has crossed the ocean 
has met lawyers and others ready at a moment’s 
notice, like Lord John Russell, to take command of 
the Channel Fleet. There is an ocean anecdote of a 
lady who constantly pestered a somewhat taciturn 
captain with questions about the voyage. One day, 
on the banks of Newfoundland there was a fog, and 
the lady said, “Captain, is it always foggy in these 
parts?” and the captain replied, “ Don’t know, mum 
—don’t live here.” The smoking-room of an Atlantic 
steamer has always its oracle, who, in the intervals 
of “ nap,” will lay down the laws of navigation. If 
any mishap should occur he is eloquent about the 
mismanagement of the vessel, and to unbosom him- 
self to a reporter at the end of the voyage is a luxury 
which imposes no restraint on the imagination. 
Captain McKay, being a sensible man, refused to be 
interviewed in New York. It is evidently only the 
hysterical egotist who throws himself into the arms 
of the gentry whose business it is to dress up a 
sensational tale for the diseased curiosity of the 
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American reader. As the livers of Strasburg geese 
are to the epicure, so are the yarns of the New York 
reporter to the gaping public, who devour the fanci- 
ful trash which drops hot from the Press. 

It is plain that at no time was the (mbria in 
any real danger, that the commander of the Gallia 
was not begged to lend his aid in an alarming strait, 
and that his judgment in proceeding on his way 
was amply justified by the event. The chief 
engineer of the Umbria was quite equal to the 
emergency, and Captain McKay never supposed that 
he was not. The Umbria rode the waves “like a 
duck,” according to Captain Ferguson, and “like a 
church,” according to another experienced mariner ; 
and though the metaphors are mixed, they repre- 
sent a substantial agreement as to the safety of 
the vessel. The real lesson of this episode is that, 
although Mr. Tomlinson and his assistants were 
able to mend the broken shaft, there ought to be 
something more than implicit reliance on such skill. 
The Cunard Company are wisely preparing to dupli- 
cate the machinery of their newest steamers. If 
there are two shafts, an accident to one will not 
impede the progress of the vessel. This practical 
wisdom has been already acted upon by the 
Inman, White Star, and Orient lines. In the 
Ophir, for instance—one of the two or three finest 
steamers afloat—there is a complete provision for 
such an ordeal as befell the Umbria. The 
duplicate machinery is an absolute guarantee 
against the accident which compelled the Atlantic 
liner to drift for so many hours. It may not be 
practicable to fit the Umbria with a double set of 
engines, but in the next ship built for the 
Cunard Company this safeguard will be adopted. 
Ocean steamers are becoming every year greater 
prodigies of comfort, convenience, and speed. Why 
should improvements in the element of safety 
be omitted from their construction? Fine seamanship 
is still the pride of our sea-sprung race, but it ought 
to be supplemented by every conceivable improve- 
ment of mechanical science. Meanwhile, the public 
will note with grim interest that the vindication of 
Captain Ferguson and the triumph of engineering 
on the (Umbria are coincident with the court-martial 
on Vice-Admiral Fairfax. Of late there has been an 
unusual number of accidents to her Majesty's ships, 
on which the art of navigation is apparently not so 
well understood as it is in our mercantile marine. It 
may be that armed leviathans are not so easy to 
handle as the couriers of trade, but it ought to be 
possible to take our ironclads in and out of port 
without running them aground. The small propor- 
tion of mishaps to mercantile vessels sometimes 
suggests that the Admiralty might profitably seek 
its commanders in the commercial service. 








THE MODERN PRESS. 





I.—TuHeE “ NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


T is not the age now drawing quickly to a close of 
which we have to speak, but the green-backed 
Review which comes into our hands once a month, 
and bears upon its outer page the announcement that 
it is edited by Mr. James Knowles. Into the origin 
of the Nineteenth Century it is needless to enter here. 
There was a quarrel years ago: a quarrel of the good 
old sort, between editor and proprietor, and the 
result was the birth of the Nineteenth Century. A 
very successful child it was from the first. It came 
heralded by a sonnet from the pen of Tennyson, and 
it had not merely the blessing, but the active assist- 
ance of a host of distinguished men, of whom, here, 
it is only necessary to name Mr. Gladstone, Professor 
Huxley, and the Duke of Argyll. Common rumour, 
which in this matter does not lie, asserts that from 
the very day on which it first appeared, the 
Nineteenth Century not only paid its way, but 


yielded a very handsome revenue to its enterprising 





founder. And it deserved to succeed. Many hard 
things have been said both of the magazine and its 
editor ; many smart sayings have been uttered at 
their expense; but, taken as a whole, the Nineteenth 
Century has been one of the most useful and striking 
products of the Press during the lifetime of this 
generation. A singular person who was giving 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the question of the enlargement of the Reporters’ 
Gallery so as to allow of the admission of the repre- 
sentatives of provincial newspapers, declared that 
the step was no longer necessary; and he explained 
his reason for saying so by the statement that 
members of Parliament now sent their best speeches 
to the Nineteenth Century instead of delivering 
them in the House. There was a certain measure of 
truth in the assertion. The Nineteenth Century has 
unquestionably become an arena in which the most 
distinguished men of our day gladly engage in single 
combat with each other, and in which the greatest 
questions affecting our political or social life are dis- 
cussed by competent authorities. When we compare 
it with those solemn Quarterlies which it has re- 
placed, it is impossible to doubt that the monthly 
Review conducted by Mr. Knowles is a development 
of the periodical Press that we could ill afford to go 
without. 

And its editor? A success like that attained by 
this Review cannot be gained by accident, and the 
man who has secured it must have remarkable 
qualities of his own. The most distinguished of all 
his band of contributors once said of him, “ Knowles 
is the Nineteenth Century from the crown of his hat 
to the soles of his boots.” It was a well-merited 
tribute to the indefatigable zeal and energy with 
which Mr. Knowles presides over the fortunes of his 
magazine. He may or may not dream about it 
when, after the labours of the day, he lays his head 
upon his pillow ; but it is difficult to believe that at 
any moment of his conscious hours he forgets the 
Nineteenth Century, or is not on the alert on its 
behalf. Rude persons have described him as the 
bagman of literature. They might as well speak of 
Mr. Gladstone as the bagman of politics, or of 
Professor Huxley as the commercial traveller of 
Agnosticism. To be honestly and continuously in- 
terested in that which he regards as, the work of 
his life, and to lose no opportunity of advancing 
that work, is not a thing of which any man—at all 
events, in this climate—need be ashamed. It is true 
that Mr. Knowles has, or, perhaps we ought to say, 
had, a method of his own in editing. Years ago a 
youthful journalist just beginning his career on the 
Press in the humble capacity of reporter received a 
piece of advice from a sage veteran. ‘“ Names,” said 
the old man, “are the best of all copy. Pray re- 
member that, Mr. % 





—.” This was the truth, long 
recognised by practical pressmen, which for many 
years guided Mr. Knowles in his editorial capacity. 
It was not so much the thing said as the man who 
said it that attracted him, and many an essay found 
its way into the Nineteenth Century which would 
have been flung into the waste-paper basket if it 
had been written by plain John Smith instead of by 
the Duke of Omnium or the Marquis of Carabas. 
People may sneer at this characteristic of Mr. 
Knowles’s editorship if they please, but let those 
laugh who win. Moreover, the distinguished editor 
may claim to have been the first to open up a dis- 
tinctly new field of literary work. It has been his 
happy lot to find employment for the great un- 
employed, and to reveal to the eyes of the wender- 
ing world the immense amount of literary and 
intellectual power which had lain dormant for cen- 
turies in the British peerage. ‘“ Most can raise the 
flower now that all have got the seed.” To-day the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century has a score of 
more or less successful competitors. Other men 
besides himself now importune Prime Ministers for 
articles on the Pentateuch or the game of golf. 
Others are favoured with the views of the Duchess 
of A. or the Countess of B. on the immorality of 
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lawn-tennis or the virtues of the British ballet-girl. 
But it was Mr. Knowles who showed these imitators 
of his the way, and he should have full credit for hav- 
ing done so. Besides, even the most censorious must 
confess that with this thoroughly English love of 
names as “copy,” Mr. Knowles has mingled a really 
remarkable degree of shrewdness, and of that which 
for want of a better term is called the journalistic 
faculty. The Nineteenth Century has come to us 
every month for many years now, but how few dull 
numbers has Mr. Knowles presented to us! Though 
he makes no pretensions to literary power himself, 
and has only, we believe, figured twice or thrice as a 
contributor to his own pages, he must unquestionably 
possess an excellent judgment, not only in literary 
but in political and social questions. Itis very seldom 
that an absolutely worthless article appears in the 
Nineteenth Century, and when one is printed, the 
reader may usually derive a considerable amount of 
amusement by speculating on the reason which has 
induced Mr. Knowles tc insert it. 

It is probably in his knowledge of men that Mr. 
Knowles shows his superiority to most of his editorial 
colleagues. Now that he has ceased to exact proofs 
of a connection more or less close with the peerage 
from his contributors, he always seems able to find 
the best man to write upon the question of the hour. 
This of itself implies an immense and varied know- 
ledge of his contemporaries on the part of the 
editor. No one who knows Mr. Knowles in private 
life need be told that in this particular kind of 
knowledge he has few superiors. Though singularly 
averse, for his own part, to that kind of pub- 
licity which is gained by appearances at first 
nights, private views, and the other ceremonials in 
which the fashionable reporter delights, Mr. Knowles 
is himself one of the familiar figures in society. It 
happened once that the late Mrs. Procter was ex- 
pected at a country-house. Two visitors, staying in 
the house, who knew that she had been the friend 
of almost every celebrity, great or small, who had 
appeared upon the scene during half a century, made 
a bet. It was to the effect that one of them could 
not name any person of distinction in any walk of 
life whom Mrs. Procter had not known. he cele- 
brity fixed upon was the late Alexis Soyer, chef and 
poet ; and Mrs. Procter won the bet for her champion 
in a canter, by breaking out into details of the 
great cook's private life and of her friendship with 
him, the moment his name was mentioned. Mr. 
Knowles probably draws the line at cooks; but 
we fancy that in the higher walks of life he could 
offer a very fair rivalry to Mrs. Procter. At all 
events, he has the privilege of knowing “every- 
body,” in the sense in which that word is used in 
Belgravia and Pall Mall. Sooner or later, everybody 
who is distinguished by birth, by abilities, by per- 
sonal achievements in one form or another, comes 
within his ken; and no inconsiderable proportion 
of this multitude which no man can number find 
themselves in the end falling into rank among the 
contributors to the Nineteenth Century. Let it be 
said, in conclusion, that if Mr. Knowles, like most 
men, has his foibles, he is a man whose kindness of 
heart, open-handed hospitality, and readiness to re- 
cognise merit even when it is allied with obscurity, 
can be denied by none. The founder of the Nine- 
teenth Century is himself a characteristic and 
creditable product of the age whose title he has 
appropriated. , 





. MR. BURNE-JONES. 


LTHOUGH I have lost no opportunity of dis- 
paraging this very distinguished artist, I have 
never—and on this point I should like to be em- 
phatic—confused him with the voracious shoal of 
academicians who pursue the wealthy manufacturer, 
the foremost snapping a juicy morsel and then flinging 
him over to a still more hungry brother. There are 
temperamental antipathies which bar the way of the 





intelligence, and I confess that Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
method of painting is nearly as antipathetic to me 
as Mr. Meredith’s method of prose narrative. Why 
do poem by Browning and novel by Meredith fill up 
my soul with quick revolt? Everything else in 
literature I understand more or less well; no other 
authors anger me as these two writers—and Mere- 
dith only angers me in his novels; I admire his 
poetry as well as his heartiest admirer. 

My ambition has always been to cultivate my 
artistic faculties to the point of being able to 
appreciate all that is beautiful. I should like 
nothing beautiful to escape me; I should like to 
weave the net of my sensations so close that not 
even the minnows could slip through. But my 
failure with Meredith's prose and Browning's poetry 
is complete. . Yet think not for a moment 
that I imagine that I am right and that the world is 


wrong. I pray you believe that I know that the loss 
is mine. I have enjoyed much and must practise 
resignation. I can see clearly enough that these 


writers are distinguished, that they stand high 
above the common herd, and though all perception 
of their genius is denied to me, I bow to the world’s 
opinion, which, after a certain lapse of time, is never 
entirely wrong. My dislike for Mr. Burne-Jones 
is nearly as natural and as inveterate. The exhibi- 
tion at the New Gallery has, however, softened my 
prejudice, won me a little—not much, it is true, but 
still a little. I should be puzzled to explain my 
hatred of Meredith and Browning, but I shall have 
no difficulty whatever in telling you why I dislike Mr. 
Burne-Jones. 

It is almost unnecessary that I should explain ; 
those who read my articles must long ago have 
noticed in what direction my art appreciations tend ; 
and those who have divined the tendency of these 
appreciations know well enough that it would be 
impossible for me to admire Mr. Burne-Jones’s work 
to any large extent. The first thing I ask of the oil- 
colour painter is that his work should look like oil 
painting, and not like worsted-work, or gum, or 
decaying cheese, or that mysterious compound to be 
found nowhere except on Mr. G. F. Watts’s palette. 
To some this will seem a very unimportant matter ; 
to me it is of allimportance. The beautiful flowing 
brushwork of Rubens enchants me, transports me; 
and I look at the blonde hair of an infant by 
Velasquez as a lady looks at a diamond necklace or 
her lover's face. Quality in oil painting, although 
undefinable, is easily recognisable. Two hundred 
years ago oil painting had expressed all that it 
was capable of expressing; its limitations and its 
strength were fully known. It is an instrument 
that has been built up by degrees, perfected by 
men of genius; and this instrument, in my opinion, 
should be accepted as it has come down to us, 
or left alone. What would be thought of a 
musician who, instead of composing new music for 
the piano, were to spend his day in altering the in- 
strument? and oil painting is as incapable of altera- 
tion or development as the piano. Now whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Burne-Jones’s command of 
pictorial invention, it will not be denied that no 
one has ever used oil colour as falsely as he. Oil 
painting has a history; and though we go back to 
Mantegna or Botticelli, we shall find little authority 
for Mr. Burne-Jones’s woolwork. Archaic painting 
—thin lights and heavy shadows, a method which 
obtained till the middle of the sixteenth century 
—compared with the ampler painting of Titian, is 
what the unripe language of Chaucer is to the rich 
maturity of Shakespeare’s speech. But Mantegna 
and Botticelli were as unmistakably the ancestors of 
Titian as Chaucer was of Shakespeare ; and notwith- 
standing the infancy of the instrument they used, 
they stand much nearer to Titian, to Velasquez, to 
Hals, to Whistler, in their use of it than Mr. Burne- 
Jones. 

With the theory that the hand counts for 
nothing, and that to execute is to fill up a 
form with a given tone, that one brush is the 
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same as another, that the mechanism goes for 
nothing so long as the trick is accomplished, I have 








no sympathy whatsoever. Nor do I believe that 
the thought, to which some critics attach so much 
importance, can be expressed by any brush and any 
way of using it. Nor can I believe that it is right to 
work up a water-colour so that it is undistinguish- 
able from an oil; and I believe still less that it is 
right to work up an oil painting till it is undis- 
tinguishable, or nearly so, from a piece of tapestry. 
Search the archives of painting as you may you will 
find authority nowhere for Mr. Burne-Jones’s extra- 
ordinary, and I think detestable, use of his material ; 
nor yet in modern art, if I except Mr. G. F. Watts. 
Rossetti, who, it is said, saved Mr. Jones from the 
pulpit, made far more legitimate, and therefore far 
more beautiful, use of his material. Rossetti’s 
handling of colour was often conspicuously merit- 
orious, and therein lies his most valid claim to 
artistic consideration. 

A portrait by Ingres is a well of soul-satisfying 
delight, and, exaggerated as this opinion will seem 
to many, I can hardly force myself to think the 
Elgin Marbles superior to “La Source.” Of hardly 
less interest is Degas; every stroke of that fierce, 
remorseless, impeccable pencil is an ever-endur- 
ing interest, a delight that wanes not. Do not 
these passionate preferences, and dear and cherished 
convictions, show that any true insight into Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s artistic aims and ideals is impossible 
tome? At most my nature allows me to recognise 
the fact that he is an accomplished and dis- 
tinguished artist, who has seen and felt for him- 
self, whose aspirations were noble, and who has 
succeeded in realising them. : 

Twenty years ago I thought Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
pictures divine. Since then my nature has been sub- 
jected to other influences; it has developed in a 
different direction, and I had learnt to look on his 
art with abhorrence. A visit to the New Gallery 
induced a new feeling in me. I felt that, however 
foreign, and, in a measure, repugnant, to my sym- 
pathies was this strange, contorted art, it was very 
—yes, very distinguished, and something—yes, I will 
say it—something of which the century might very 
well be proud. The appreciation of so unsympa- 
thetic a critic cannot be of much interest or value, I 
am aware, but, if for no other reason than copy- 
spinning, I will say that I was struck by the extra- 
ordinary pictorial invention — invention in the 
direction of pattern—which Mr. Burne-Jones displays 
at every turn. Truly, the “ Golden Stair” is admir- 
ably invented; and so, too, is “ King Cophetua.” 
This I recognise, though the pictureisotherwise wholly 
incomprehensible to me. So, too, is “Chant d’ Amour,” 
and this seems to me to be the picture I would 
choose had I to choose one for the National Gallery. 
But for personal pleasure I would choose some three 
or four pictures from the first wall of the west room 
—“ Merlin and Nimue,” forexample. It seems impos- 
sible to withhold admiration from so beautiful an 
arrangement of pink and crimson. “The Annuncia- 
tion,” a small water-colour, is quite beautiful. The 
little figure in white, kneeling by the great pink bed, 
and the angel looking through a window or over a 
hedge—I forget which—is as exquisite in colour as 
it is marvellous in design. I like, too, “ Clara Von 


Bork.” “A Green Summer” is a picture that 
Watteau would stop before and most certainly 
admire. But what I admired most were some of 


the drawings. True that they have few of the 
qualities which I instinctively seek in a draw- 
ing, but I could see that they are marvellously 
beautiful for all that. In Mr. G. F. Watts’s draw- 
ing there is no beauty of line; but in Mr. Burne- 
Jones's drawing there is—the three drawings for 
“The Romance of the Rose” are quite wonderful. 
The winged figure bearing a basket of birds is very 
beautiful, and has all the style of a great master. 
Better still is the second drawing of the same series 
on the adjoining wall. The tall figure in coiling 
drapery that comes running, and speaking as he runs, 





was imagined with strange intensity and executed 
with a great deal of the freedom and the swing of the 
masters of old time. Mantegna would hardly have 
improved upon this figure. The second figure is equally 
good, and the two figures hold their places in the 
paper and draw your gaze from the moment you 
enter the room. Another drawing, heads of three 
Furies, is of very high order of merit. 

One word more. Notwithstanding certain ap- 
parent—more apparent than real—resemblances to 
the early Italian masters, Burne-Jones’s art is much 
more Gothic than Latin. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ HYPATIA.” 


N R. STUART OGILVIE'S Hypatia, with which 
B i, Mr. Tree has reopened the Haymarket, is 
founded upon Kingsley’s novel. But, in considering 
it, we may leave Kingsley and his novel on one side; 
just as, in considering an Italian comedy of Shake- 
speare, we do not concern ourselves with Bandello. 
The play must stand or fall by itself. Its action 
passes in 413 A.pD., during the reign of the Emperor 
Honorius. What people thought, said, and did in 
413 A.D. is a very difficult thing for a modern man 
to imagine. Mr. Ogilvie, like the rest of us, can 
only make a rough guess at it. The peculiar charac- 
teristic of the time was, probably, its state of intel- 
lectual and spiritual ferment; everything was at 
sixes and sevens; the fountains of the deep were 
broken up and chaos was come again. The old faith 
and the new, the Pagan ideal and the Christian ideal, 
were brought to the grapple; the issue was un- 
certain ; it was by no means yet evident that “the 
Galilean had conquered.” It is this spiritual con- 
test which makes Gibbon so fascinating. It is this 
life-and-death struggle of ideas which gives its 
grandeur to Henrik Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean. 
Both these men, the philosophic historian and the 
dramatic poet, have risen to the height of their 
great argument. 

Mr. Ogilvie has not attempted to approach his 
subject on this lofty intellectual plane. In one or 
two brief scenes, it is true, he has tried a contrast of 
ideas, Christian and Pagan, or—if you prefer the 
Arnoldian idiom—Hebraic and Hellenic, presenting 
in some of the speeches of the young monk Phil- 
ammon the fierce earnestness of the one, and, in a 
lecture given by Hypatia, the sweet reasonableness 
of the other. But these scenes are mere parerga; 
they are outside the main purpose of the drama, 
which is to show us not the peculiar intellectual and 
spiritual quality of the time, but the fundamental 
passions of all time—love, ambition, revenge. That 
is an excellent purpose, of course, and Mr. Ogilvie 
can plead the most imposing precedents. Not 
otherwise would Shakespeare himself have gone 
about the work. His Alexandrians of 413 A.D., we 
may be sure, would not have shown us a single 
quality peculiar to 413 A.p., but they would have 
been men and women of undoubted flesh and blood. 
Nowadays, however, when the “historical spirit” is 
supposed to be abroad, we do expect some attempt 
at “reconstituting an epoch.” All that the Hay- 
market play does in that direction is to reconstitute 
the externals of the epoch, and this part of the busi- 
ness is done not by Mr. Ogilvie, but by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. Even Mr. Tadema is—to my senses, at 
least—a trifle disappointing. I expected him to find 
the Haymarket stage board and leave it marble. 
Whatever else one might miss in Mr. Tadema, one 
always felt sure of the marble. But there is nothing 
marmorean in Mr. Tadema’s Haymarket scenery ; 
it still remains obstinately board. When the crowd 
rises from the amphitheatre wherein they have been 
listening to Hypatia lecturing on Plato, you can hear 
the marble creak: footsteps fall on the marble steps 
of the Prefect’s throne with an unmistakable “thump, 
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thump.” Still, Mr. Tadema’s scenery is very pretty, 
and convinces us that Alexandria in 413 A.D. was a 
more “eligible residential neighbourhood” than, say, 
the Gower Street of to-day. 

That is, it would have been “ eligible” had it not 
been for the constant street shindies of its religious 
factions. In this respect it was worse than East- 
bourne during the Salvationist disturbances. Here 
is one of the details which Mr. Ogilvie has managed 
very well. The bustle and clamour of the crowds, 
the bludgeons (suspiciously like Irish blackthorns) 
of the belligerent monks, the yells of the proletariate 
as they turn out to sack the Jews’ houses, make the 
play lively. One is reminded of the “blue” and 
“green” factions in Sardou’s Théodora, <And it is 
satisfactory to note that Mr. Ogilvie has not been 
mastered by any Johnsonian tendencies “ to let the 
Whig dogs have the worst of it.” Indeed, not the 
Pagans nor the Jews, but the Christians are the 
people who are painted in the blackest colours. 
Bishop Cyril is a crafty political schemer, with 
nothing spiritual about him, while his attendant 
monks are of quite melodramatic turpitude. 

It is when I turn to Mr. Ogilvie’s characters that 
I find bounds to my satisfaction. They are not com- 
plex enough—I don’t mean for Alexandria in 413 
A.D., a time when moral and intellectual complexity 
was, I should say, excessive, but for the men and 
women Mr. Ogilvie gives them out to be. Hypatia 
is represented as the “uncrowned Queen ” (to use a 
Parnellism) of Alexandria. Her mere presence 
quells a street-riot. The whole Pagan population 
are “her people.” She is their spokeswoman before 
the judgment-seat. The Prefect bows to her authority 
as the “first of great teachers.” But we have to 
take the secret of her influence on trust. When we 
hear her, in Mr. Alma-Tadema’s (wooden) marble 
halls, flanked by Apollo in gold and the Quoit- 
thrower in bronze, discoursing about Plato to the 
assembled citizens, she proves a very puzzle-headed 
and ineffectual lecturer ; Bellac himself, expatiating 
on the au-deld to M. Pailleron’s blue-stockings, was 
not more absurdly lackadaisical. Heraudiencechatters 
and yawns, criticises her gown and the contour of 
her nose, but is not convinced. She herself sinks 
dejected, confessing that hers is the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Whence, then, her influence? 
Mr. Ogilvie’s Hypatia wants explaining. His Prefect 
Orestes, sceptic and debauchee, is a mere nincompoop, 
a marionette, of which the Jew Issachar holds the 
strings. Issachar tells him how to mount his own 
throne, what face to wear before the people, to go 
here, to go there. He simply exists in order that 
Issachar may nudge, and prompt, and chuckle 
sardonically, and generally show himself a very 
Talleyrand of Hebraic diplomacy. There is a certain 
naivety in this sort of character-drawing. If the 
Prefect had had some individuality of his own, and 
Issachar had not been quite so triumphantly Mephis- 
tophelean, they would both have been more plausible. 

The long and the short of it is, I cannot help sus- 
pecting that the part of Issachar has been written, or 
“ written up,” with a view to the display of Mr. Tree's 
histrionic talents. Heismadetorunthrough the gamut 
of moods : Issachar wheedling, Issachar stern, Issachar 
crafty, Issachar fervent, Issachar rolling his eyes, 
Issachar crouching behind pillars, Issachar in a pos- 
ture of defiance before the mob—the sort of part 
which always (by some odd accident) is allotted to 
the actor-manager. One mood of Issachar Mr. Tree 
certainly renders with force—Issachar ‘in frenzied 
rage, Issachar gnashing his teeth and beating the 
floor, when he learns that his own daughter has 
fallen a victim to the man whom he is helping to 
an Empire and to whose lust he has acted as 
pander. This is a really dramatic situation (not 
unlike that of Triboulet, by the way, in Le Roi 
s'amuse), creditable alike to Mr. Ogilvie and 
to Mr. Tree. The next best thing, to my mind, is 
the death-scene of Hypatia and Philammon on the 
steps of the altar. Miss Julia Neilson, who plays 
very well throughout, and has certainly never looked 





so beautiful—which is saying a good deal—here dies 
as gracefully as ever did the great Sarah in any of 
her last acts, and Mr. Fred Terry makes almost as 
becoming an end. One secret of the charm of this 
scene is to be found in Mr. Ogilvie’s recognition, a 
too tardy recognition, of the truth that silence is 
golden. Asarule, there is too much of his dialogue, 
and its quality is not good. It is, in fact, a queer 
mixture of bombastic stagese and current col- 
loquialisms. One line will give a sample of the 
whole. The Prefect, thinking of a possible bride, 
says :— 
“TI might do worse, by all the gods I might! ” 


Here you have Cockney 1893 a.p. (“I might do 
worse’) making a sudden effort to turn itself into 
Alexandrian 413 A.p. (“ by all the gods,” ete.,), and 
coming to signal grief in the attempt. But, with all 
its shortcomings, Hypatia is, for a new theatrical 
hand, a by no means discreditable bit of work. 


A. B. W. 








THE WOMAN'S HALF-PROPFITS. 





O ma pauvre Muse! est-ce toi? 


| NAME in Athens and Florence took the form of 
: 1 laurel, in London it is represented by “ Romeikes.” 
Hyacinth Rondel, the very latest new poet, sat one 
evening not long ago in his elegant new chambers 
with a cloud of those pleasant witnesses about him, 
as charmed by “ the rustle” of their “ loved Apollian 
leaves” as though they had been veritable laurel 
or veritable bank-notes. His rooms were provided 
with all those distinguished comforts and elegancies 
proper to a success that may any moment be inter- 
viewed. Needless to say, the walls had been decorated 
by Mr. Whistler,and there was not a piece of furniture 
in the room that had not belonged to this or that 
poet deceased. Priceless autograph portraits of all 
the leading actors and actresses littered the mantel- 
shelf with a reckless prodigality ; the two or three 
choice etchings were, of course, no less conspicuously 
inscribed to their illustrious confrére by the artists— 
naturally, the very latest hatched in Paris. There 
was hardly a volume in the elegant Chippendale 
bookcases not similarly inscribed. Mr. Rondel would 
as soon have thought of buying a book as of paying 
for a stall. To the eye of imagination, therefore, 
there was not an article in the room which did not 
carry a little trumpet to the distinguished poet’s 
honour and glory. Hidden from view in his buhl 
cabinet, but none the less vivid to his sensitive egoism, 
were those tenderer trophies of his power (spoils of 
the chase) which the adoring feminine had offered 
up at his shrine, all his love-letters sorted in periods, 
neatly ribboned and snugly ensconced in various 
sandalwood niches—much as urns are ranged at the 
Crematorium, Woking—and locks of hair of many 
colours. He loved most to think of those letters in 
which the women had gladly sought a spiritual 
suttee, and begged him to cement the stones of his 
temple of fame with the blood of their devoted 
hearts. To have had a share in building so dis- 
tinguished a life—that was enough for them! They 
asked no such inconvenient reward as marriage; 
indeed, one or two of them had already obtained 
that boon from others. To serve their purpose, and 
then, if it must be, to be forgotten, or—wild hope— 
to be embalmed in a sonnet sequence—that was 
reward enough. Terar dwm prosim. 

It was in the midst of this silent and yet so 
eloquent orchestra, which from morn to night was 
continually crying “Glory, glory, glory” in the ear 
of the self-enamoured poet, that Hyacinth Rondel 
was sitting one evening. The last post had brought 
him the above-mentioned bundle of the Romeike 
laurel, and he sat in his easiest chair by the bright 
fire, adjusting it upon his high brow, a decanter at 
his right-hand and cigarette-smoke curling up from 
his left. At last he had drained all the honey from 
the last paragraph, and, with rustling, shining head, 
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he turned a sweeping, triumphant gaze around his 
room. But, to his surprise, he found himself no 
longer alone. Was it the Muse in dainty modern 
costume and delicately tinted cheek? Yes! it was 
one of those discarded Muses which sometimes 
remain upon the poet's hands as Fates. 

When she raised her veil she certainly looked 
more of a Fate than a Muse. Her expression was 
not agreeable. The poet, afterwards describing the 
incident and remembering his Dante, spoke of her iu 
an allegorical sonnet as “lady of terrible aspect,” 
and symbolised her as Nemesis. 

He now addressed her as “ Annette,” and in his 
voice were four notes of exclamation. She came 
closer to him, and very quietly, but with an accent 
that was the very quintessence of Ibsenism, made 
the somewhat mercantile statement: “I have come 
for my half-profits !” 

“Half-profits! What do you mean? Are you 
mad?” 

“Not in the least! I want my share in the 
profits of all this pretty poetry,” and she contemp- 
tuously ran her finger over the several slim volumes 
on the poet's shelves which represented his own con- 
tributions to English literature. 

Rondel began to comprehend, but he was as yet 
too surprised to answer. 


“ Don't you understand?” she went on. “ It 
takes two to make poetry like yours— 
‘They steal their song the lips that sing 
From lips that only kiss and eling.’ 
Do you remember? Have I quoted correctly? Yes, 


7? 


here it is!” taking down a volume entitled “ Liber 
Amoris,” the passionate confessional which had first 
brought the poet his fame. As a matter of fact, 
several ladies had “stood” for this series, but the 
poet had artfully generalised them into one supreme 
Madonna, whom Annette believed to be herself. 
Indeed, she had furnished the warmest and the most 
tragic colouring. Rondel, however, bad for some 
time kept his address a secret from Annette. But 
the light set upon a hill cannot be hid; fame has its 
disadvantages. To a man with creditors or any 
other form of “a past,” it is no little dangerous to 
have his portrait in the Review of Reviews. A well- 
known publisher is an ever-present danger. By 
some such means Annette had found her poet. The 
papers could not be decorated with reviews of his 
verse, and she not come across some of them. 
Indeed, she had, with burning cheek and stormy 
bosom, recognised herself in many an intimate con- 
fession. It was her hair, her face, all her beauty, 
he sang, though the poems were dedicated to 
another. 
She turned to another passage as she stood there 
—*“ How pretty it sounds in poelry/” she said, and 
began to read :— 
““* There in the odorous meadowsweet afternoon 

With the lark like the dream of a song in the dreamy blue, 
All the air abeat with the wing and buzz of June, 

We met—she and I, I and she,’ [You and I, I and you.} . .” 


Here Rondel at last interrupted— 

“ Woman !” he said, “ are your cheeks so painted 
that you have lost all sense of shame?” But she 
had her answer— 

“Man! are you so great that you have lost the 
sense of pity? And which is the greater shame—to 
publish your sins in large paper and take royalties 
for them, or to speak of them, just you and I together 
—with none save God to know—you and I as ‘ there 
in the odorous meadowsweet afternoon !’ 

“ See, sir,” she continued; “an artist pays his model 
at least a shilling an hour, and it is only her body 
he paints; but you use body and soul and offer her 
nothing. Your blues and reds are the colours you 
have stolen from her eyes and her heart—stolen, I 
say, for the painter pays so much a tube for his 
colours, so much an hour for his model, but 
you Ps 

“TI give you immortality, poor fly, I give you 
amber,” modestly suggested the poet. 











But Annette repeated the word “ Immortality!” 
with a scorn that almost shook the poet's conceit, 
and thereupon produced an account, which ran as 
follows :— 

“Mr. Hyacinth Rondel, 
Dr. to Miss Annette Jones, 
For moiety of the following royalties :— 

Moonshine and Meadowsweet 500 copies 

Coral and Bells cat one 750 

Liber Amoris, 3 editions 


Forbidden Fruit, 5 editions... 5,000 


9,250 copies at 1s.—-£462 10s, 
Moiety of same due to Miss Jones £231 5s.” 


*“ T don’t mind receipting it for two hundred and 
thirty,” she said, as she handed it to him. 

Hyacinth was completely awakened by this: the 
joke was growing serious. So he at once roused up 
the bully in him, and ordered her out of his rooms. 
But she smiled at his threats, and still held out her 
account. At last he tried coaxing ; he even had the 
insolence to beg her, by the memory of their past 
together, to spare him. He assured her that she had 
vastly overrated his profits, that fame meant far 
more cry than wool—that, in short, he was up to the 
neck in difficulties as it was, and really had nothing 
like that sum in his possession. 

“Very well, then,” she replied at last, “ you must 
marry me instead. Either the money or the mar- 
riage. Personally, I prefer the money ”—Rondel’s 
egoism twinged like a corn—“ and if you think you 
can escape me and do neither, look at this!” and she 
drew a revolver from her pocket. 

“ They are all loaded,” she added. 
is it to be?” 

Rondel made a movement as if to snatch the 
weapon from her, but she sprang back and pointed 
it at his head. 

“If you move, I fire.” 

Now one would not need to be a minor poet to be 
a coward under such circumstances. Rondel could 
see that Annette meant what she said. She was 
clearly a desperate woman, with no great passion 
for life. To shoot him and then herself would be 
a little thing in the present state of her feelings. 
He wasa prudent man for a poet—he hesitated, lean- 
ing with closed fist upon the table. She stood firm. 

“Come,” she said at length, “‘ which is it to be— 
the revolver, marriage, or the money?” She 
ominously -clicked the trigger. “I give you five 
minutes.” 

It was five minutes to eleven. The clock ticked 
on while the two still stood in their absurdly tragic 
attitudes—he still hesitating, she with her pistol in 
line with the brain that laid the golden verse. The 
clock whirred before striking the hour. Annette 
made a determined movement. Hyacinth looked 
up, he saw she meant it, all the more for the mock- 
ing indifference of her expression. 

“ Once more—death, marriage, or the money ?” 

The clock struck. 

“The money,” gasped the poet. 


+ ” ~ * * 


But Annette still kept her weapon in line. 

“Your cheque-book!” she said. Rondel obeyed. 

“Pay Miss Annette Jones, or order, the sum of 
two hundred and thirty pounds. No, don’t cross 
it!” 

Rondel obeyed. 

* Now, toss it over to me, 
hold the pistol.” 

Rondel once more obeyed. Then, still keeping 
him under cover of the ugly-looking tube, she backed 
towards the door. 

* Good-bye,” she said. 
for your next volume.” 

Rondel, bewildered as one who had lived through 
a fairy-tale, sank into his chair. Did such ridiculous 
things happen? He turned to his cheque-book. Yes, 
there was the counterfoil, fresh as a new wound, 
from which indeed his bank account was profusely 
bleeding. 


“ Now, which 
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Then he turned to his laurels; but, behold, they 
were all withered. 

So, after a while, he donned hat and coat, and 
went forth to seek a flatterer as a pick-me-up. 








THE GREAT FIRE ON FREETHY’'S QUAY. 


To the Editor of “* The Speaker.” 

Troy Town, New Year’s Eve, 1892. 

1 IR,—It is long since I sent you news of Troy; but, 
bh) indeed, there was little to tell. The small port 
has been enjoying a period of quiet which even the 
General Election, last summer, did not seriously 
disturb. As you know, the election turned on the 
size of mesh proper to be used in the drift-net 
fishery. We wore favours of red, white and blue, 
symbolising our hatred of the mesh favoured by Mr. 
Gladstone, and carried our man. Had other con- 
stituencies as sternly declined to fritter away their 
voting strength upon side issues, Lord Salisbury 
would now be in power with a solid majority at his 
back. 

My purpose, however, is not to talk of polities, 
but to give you a short description of an event 
which has greatly excited us, and redeemed from 
monotony (though at the eleventh hour) the year 
eighteen ninety-two. I refer to the great fire on 
Freethy’s Quay, where Mr. Wm. Freethy has of late 
been improving his timber-store with a number of the 
newest mechanical inventions ; among others, with a 
steam engine which operates on a circular saw, and 
causes it to cut up oak poles (our winter fuel) with 
incredible rapidity. It was here that the outbreak 
occurred, on Christmas Eve—of all days in the year 
—between five and six o'clock in the afternoon. 

But I should first tell you that our town has 
enjoyed a long immunity from fires; and although 
we possess a Volunteer Fire Brigade, at once efficient 
and obliging, and commanded by Mr. Patrick 
Sullivan (an Irishman), the men have had little 
or no opportunity of combating their sworn foe. 
The Brigade was founded in the early autumn of 
1873, and presented by public subscription with a 
handsome manual engine and a wooden house to 
contain it, at the top of the hill above the town, as 
you turn off towards the Rope-walk. The firemen, 
of course, wear an appropriate uniform, with brazen 
helmets and shoulder-straps and a neat axe apiece, 
suspended in a leathern case from the waist-band. 
But the spirit of make-believe has of necessity 
animated all their public exercise, if I except the 13th 
of April, 1879, when a fire broke out in the back 
premises of Mr. Berwetherick, carpenter. His shop 
was (and is) situated in the middle of the town, and 
in those days a narrow gate-house gave, or rather 
prevented, access to the town on either side. These 
houses stood, one at the extremity of North Street, 
beside the Ferry Slip, the other at the south end of 
the Fore Street, where it turns the corner by the 
Ship Inn and mounts Lostwithiel Hill. With their 
low-browed arches, each surmounted by a little 
chamber for the toll-keeper, they recalled in an 
interesting manner the days when local traffic was 
carried on solely by means of pack-horses; but 
by an unfortunate oversight their straitness had 
been left out of account by the donors of the fire- 
engine, which stuck firmly in the passage below 
Lostwithiel Hill and could be drawn neither forwards 
nor back, thus robbing the Brigade of the results of 
six years’ practice. For the engine filled up so much 
of the way that the men could neither climb over 
nor round it, but were forced to enter the town by 
a circuitous route and find, to their chagrin, Mr. 
Berwetherick’s premises completely gutted. For 
three days all our traffic entered and left the town 
perforce by the north side; but two years after, on 
the completion of the railway line to Troy, these 
obstructing gate-houses were removed, to give passage 
to the new omnibus. 


conflagration. At twenty minutes to five, precisely, 
on Christmas Eve, Mr. Wm. Freethy left his engine- 
room by the door which opens on the quay ; turned 
the key, which he immediately pocketed ; and pro- 
ceeded towards his mother’s house, at the western 
end of the town, where he invariably takes tea. The 
wind was blowing strongly from the east, where it 
had been fixed for three days, and the thermometer 
stood at six degrees below freezing. Indeed I had 
remarked, early in the morning, that an icicle of 
quite respectable length (for a small provincial 
town) depended from the public water-tap under the 
Methodist Chapel. About twenty minutes after Mr. 
Freethy’s departure some children, who were play- 
ing about the Quay, observed dense volumes of smoke 
(as they thought) issuing from under the engine-room 
door. They gave the alarm. I happened to be in 
the street at the time, purchasing muscatels for the 
Christmas snap-dragon, and, after rushing up to the 
Quay to satisfy myself, proceeded with all haste to 
Mr. Sullivan, Captain of the Brigade. I found him 
at tea, but behaving in a somewhat extraordinary 
manner. It is well known that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan suffer occasionally from domestic disagree- 
ment, due, in great measure, to the lady’s temper. 
Mr. Sullivan was sitting at the table with a 
saucer inverted upon his head, a quantity of tea- 
leaves matted in his iron-grey hair, and their juice 
trickling down his face. On hearing my alarming 
intelligence, he said, “I had meant to sit there for 
some time; indeed, until my little boy returns with 
the Vicar, whom I have sent for to witness the effects 
of my wife’s temper. I was sitting down to tea when 
I heard a voice in the street calling ‘ Whiting !’—a 
fish of which I am extremely fond—and ran out to 
procure three-pennyworth. On my return my wife 
here—I suppose, because she objects to clean the fish 
—assaulted me in the manner you behold.” With 
praiseworthy public spirit, however, he forwent his 
revenge, and, having cleansed his hair, ran with all 
speed to get out the fire-engine. 
Returning to the Quay, at about 5 p.m., I found 
a large crowd assembled before the engine-room 
door, from which the vapour was pouring in dense 
clouds. The Brigade came rattling up with their 
manual in less than ten minutes. As luck would 
have it, this was just the hour when the mummers, 
guise-dancers and darkey-parties were dressing up 
for their Christmas rounds; and the appearance 
presented by the crowd in the deepening dusk 
would, in less serious circumstances, have been 
extremely diverting. Two of the firemen wore 
large mustachios of burnt cork beneath their 
helmets, and another (who was cast to play 
the Turkish Knight) had found no time to re- 
move the bright blue dye he had been applying 
to his face. The pumpmaker had come as Father 
Christmas and the blacksmith (who was forcing the 
door) looked oddly in an immense white hat, a 
flapping collar and a suit of pink chintz with white 
bone buttons. He had not accomplished his purpose 
when I heard a shout, and, looking up. the street, 
saw Mr. Wm. Freethy approaching at a_ brisk 
run. He is forty-five years old, and his figure in- 
clines to rotundity. The wind, still in the east, 
combined with the velocity of his approach to hold 
his coat-tails in a line steadily horizontal. In his 
right hand he carried a large slice of his mother’s 
home-made bread, spread with yellow plum jam; a 
semi-circular excision of the crumb made it plain 
that he had been disturbed in his first mouthful. 
The crowd parted and he advanced to the door; 
laid his slice of bread and jam upon the threshold; 
searched in his fob pocket for the key ; produced it; 
turned it in the lock; picked up his bread and 
jam again; opened the door; took a bite; and 
courageously plunged into the choking clouds that 
immediately enveloped his person. 
While the concourse waited, in absolute silence, 
the atmosphere of the engine-house cleared as if by 
magic, and Mr. Wm. Freethy was visible again in 





Let me proceed to the story of our more recent 
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forward by six members of the Fire Brigade. One 
hand still held the bread and jam; the other grasped 
a stop-cock which he had that instant turned, 
shutting off the outpour of steam we had taken for 
smoke. Someone tittered; but the general laugh 
was prevented by a resounding splash. The 
recoiling crowd had backed against the fire-engine 
outside, and inadvertently thrust it over the quay’s 
edge into two fathoms of water! 

We left it there till the tide should turn, and 
forming into procession, marched back through the 
streets. I never witnessed greater enthusiasm. I 
do not believe Troy held a man, woman, or child that 
did not turn out of doors to cheer and laugh. 
Presently a verse sprang up :— 

“The smoke ca.ne out at Freethy’s door, 
An’ down came Sullivan with his corps. 
* Be damn ‘d,’ says Freethy, ‘don’t ee pour! 
For the smoke be steam an’ nothin’ more— 
But what hav’ ’ee done wi’ the EN-gine ?’” 
And the firemen, by shouting it as heartily as the 
rest, robbed the epigram of all its sting. 

But the best of it, sir, was still to come. For at 
half-past eight, that being the time of low water, a 
salvage corps assembled and managed to drag the 
engine ashore by means of stout tackle hitched round 
the granite pedestal that stands on Freethy’s Quay 
to commemorate the visit of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, who landed there on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1846. The guise-dancers paraded it through 
the streets until midnight, when they gave it over to 
the carollers, who fed it with buckets; and as the poor 
machine was but littledamaged brisk jetsof water were 
made to salute the citizens’ windows simultaneously 
with the season's holy songs. I, who have a habit 
of sleeping with my window open, received an icy 
shower-bath with the opening verse of “ Christians 








Awake!” On Saturday next the Brigade assembles 
for a Grand Salvage Banquet at the Town Hall. 
There will be speeches.—Believe me, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Q. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S VILLAINY. 
Str.—I have always regarded Mr. Bernard Shaw as an 


accomplished comedian, especially in his favourite part of the 
personified Zeitgeist, and it is therefore a great joy to me to 
have given him the cue for a fresh phase of that entertaining 
character. As I expected, he disclaims the flattering unction 
that he is the one honest man in our system of unconscious 
villainy, but his darling virtue is his sense of sin, and we all know 
what a colossal vanity that may become. There is not much 
difference between Mr. Shaw in this respect and the phenomenon 
familiar at street-corners who touches your elbow with a tract, 
and murmurs “Are you saved?” The phenomenon is often 
quite sincere, and the only trouble about his tract is that its 
sociology has no more sense of proportion than Mr. Shaw’s 
villainy. In my article in Tae Speaker I endeavoured to 
suggest to Mr. Shaw that to class Lord Salisbury with Mr. 
Sartorius is absurd; for although the landlord who leaves the 
management of his property to his agent may be culpably 
negligent, he is not a scoundrel like Sartorius, who deliberately 
allows his tenants to maim themselves on a rotten staircase. It 
is this incapacity for rational discrimination which vitiates Mr. 
Shaw’s play. Sartorius’s “ explanations of his merciless conduct ” 
are not “ valid,” for the social system does not sanction rotten 
staircases, and any landlord directly convicted of such callous in- 
humanity would be the object of general odium. So obvious is this 
that Sartorius does not discuss the damning staircase, except 
with his agent Lickcheese, to whom he shows all the candour of 
conscious brutality. To call him a favourable specimen of the 
landlords is as preposterous as to call his daughter a familiar 
type of the middle-class young woman who has been brought up 
“a lady.” Mr. Shaw accuses us of “trying to dodge” the 
realism of Blanche’s “I hate the poor” by attacking the realism of 
her assault on the parlourmaid. On the contrary, I maintain 
that in this creation Mr. Shaw has completely defeated his owa 
object. Though a “conscious villain,” he is sometimes an un- 
conscious disciple of the baldest melodrama. Blanche might 


have stepped out of any of those wondrous plays with which 
Mr. Henry Pettitt delights transpontine gods, though Mr. Pettitt, 
being a more expert craftsman than Mr. Shaw, would not have 
made Blanche throttle the parlourmaid out of mere “ cussed- 
But if Mr. Shaw had modelled his satire strictly on the 


ness,” 





lines of actual observation, he would have shown Sartorius’s 
daughter as the amiable, well-meaning, rather vacuous, district- 
visiting girl that most of us kaow. ‘That is the truly ironical pro- 
duet of a commercial system which, rooted in the corruption of 
St. Giles’s, flowers in what pass for good works in Surbiton, 
Jay Gould brought ruin upon thousands, but his daughter is 
well known for her charities amongst the poor of New York. 

There is a sumptuous egotism about Mr. Shaw which usurps 
the reasoning faculty in his mind. To the dramatic critic who 
questions the truth of the portraiture in Widowers’ Houses he 
replies, “* You, too, are grinding the faces of the poor”; to the 
writer who suggests that to lump society into the likeness of a 
brute like Sartorius is a caricature of social reform, Mr. Shaw 
retorts by rattling the sacred bones of his economies. The 
authenticity of these miracle-working relies is not directly in 
question, and they may transform the whole basis of society 
some day, though at present, and in Mr. Shaw’s hands, they make 
nothing better than an incoherent harlequinade, in which an 
intellectual and vegetarian Grimaldi hits the bystander in the 
eye with a few carrots. One of Mr. Shaw's erude imaginings is 
that an economist must be an artist; and when we point out that 
his play fails to a great extent because, in his eagerness to push 
his economies, he twists and distorts the most ordinary facts in 
human nature— because, in short, while he ean write columns 
about the design of his drama, he cannot carry conviction by 
the artistic representation of flesh and blood—he comes down 
upon us with the whole school of Fabian philosophy, for which, 
in this connection, no sensible man cares a button. We are 
“ignorant of society,” quotha, because we know it is a great 
deal more complex than Mr. Shaw supposes, and that an abstrac- 
tion in petticoats who shrieks “I hate the poor,” aud batters the 
parlourmaid in crazy tantrums, is not made real by Mr. Shaw's 
grotesque assertion that such a girl is brought up on the journals 
which said that Mr. Shaw ought to be hanged. Blanche Sartorius 
is not studied from the life, but is evolved out of the imaginary 
rage and dread with which the social system regards the 
O'Jeremiah of the Fabian Society! Not being able to hang 
Mr. Shaw, Blanche takes it out of the parlourmaid, who, by the 
way, is quite life-like, because, I presume, unconscious villainy 
has not yet reached the pantry. 

It is diverting to an experienced playgoer to find Mr. Shaw 
professing to have constructed a drama which breaks the whole 
conventional tradition of the stage, and in which perfect strangers, 
meeting for the first time, engage in the joint composition of a 
confidential letter after five minutes’ acquaintance. Despite his 
omniscience of economies and sociology, Mr. Shaw is still a tyro in 
art, and it is precisely because we know his observation in some 
important respects to be as false as his inexperience in play- 
writing is manifest, that many of his critics decline to accept his 
play as the Law and the Prophets, at the penalty of being told, 
with exquisite irrelevance, that they are wearing “ sweated ” 
shirts.— Your obedient servant, 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Hours IN A LIBRARY. 


N the face of the proverb about the pavement of hell, 
I am prepared to maintain that good intentions 
are better than bad, and that evil is the wretch who 
is not full of good intentions and holy plans at the 
beginning of each New Year. Time, like a fruitful 
plain, then lies stretched before us; the eye rests 
on tuneful groves, cool meadow lands, and sedgy 
streams, whither you propose to wander, and where 
you promise yourself many happy, well-spent hours. 
We speak in metaphors, of course—pale-faced 
Londoners that we are—our meadows and streams 
are not marked upon the map: they are (coming at 
once to the point, for this is a generation which is 
only teased by allegory) the old books we mean to 
read over again during the good year of grace 1893, 
Yonder stately grove is Gibbon; that thicket, Hobbes ; 
where the light glitters on the green surface (it is 
black mud below) is Sterne; healthful but pene- 
trating winds stir Bishop Butler’s pages and make 
your naked soul shiver, as you become more and 
more convinced, the longer you read, that “ someone 
has blundered,” though whether it is you or your 
Maker who is most to blame remains, like everything 
else, unsolved. Each one of us must make out his 
own list. It were cruelty to prolong mine, though 
it is but begun. 


As a grace before meat, or, if the simile be pre- 
ferred, as the Zakuska or Vorschmack before dinner, 
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let us urge upon all to read the three volumes, lately 
reissued and very considerably enlarged, called 
“ Hours in a Library,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


Mr. Stephen is a bracing writer. His criticisms 


are no sickly fruit of fond compliance with his 
authors. By no means are they this, but hence their 
charm. There is much pestilent trash now being 
talked about the “Ministry of Books,” and the 


“Sublimity of Art,” and I know not what other 
fine phrases. It almost amounts to a religious ser- 
vice conducted before an altar of first editions. Mr. 
Stephen takes no part in such silly rites. He remains 
outside with a pail of cold water. 


“ Tt sometimes strikes readers of books that literature is, on 
the whole, a snare and a delusion. Writers, of course, do not 
generally share that impression ; and on the contrary have said 
a great many fine things about the charm of conversing with 
the choice minds of all ages, with the innuendo, to use the legal 
phrase, that they themselves modestly demand some place 
amongst the aforesaid choice minds. But at times we are dis- 
posed to retort upon our teachers. ‘Are you not,’ we observe, 
‘exceedingly given to humbug ?’” 


Mr. Stephen has indeed by way of preface to his 
own three volumes collected a goodly number of 
these very fine things, but then he has, with grim 
humour, dubbed them “ Opinions of Authors,” thus 
reducing them to the familiar level of “ Nothing like 
leather !” 


But of course, though Mr. Leslie Stephen, like the 
wise man he is, occasionally hits his idol over the 
costard with a club just to preserve his own 
independence, he is and frankly owns himself to be 
a bookish man from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot. He even confesses he loves the 
country best in books; but then it must be in real 
country-books and not in descriptive poetry, which, 
says he with Johnsonian calmness, is for the most 
part “intolerably dull.” 


There is no better living representative of the 
great clan of sensible men and women who delight 
in reading for the pleasure it gives them than Mr. 
Stephen. If he is only pleased, it is quite shocking 
what he will put up with and even loudly commend. 

“We are indeed told dogmatically that a novelist should 
never indulge in little asides to a reader. Why not? a ae ie 
[ like to read about Tom Jones or Colonel Neweome; but I am 
also very glad when Fielding or Thackeray puts his puppets 
aside for the moment and talks to me in his own person. A 
child, it is true, dislikes to have the illusion broken, and is angry 
if you try to persuade him that Giant Despair was not a real 
personage like his favourite Blunderbore. But the attempt to 
produce such illusions is really unworthy of work intended for 
full-grown readers.” 

Puppets, indeed! It is eviland wicked treason 
against our Sovereign Lady, the Art we serve, to 
talk of puppets. The characters of our living 
Novelists live and move and have an independent 
being all their very own. They are clothed in flesh 
and blood. They talk and jostle one another. 
Where, we breathlessly inquire, do they do all or 
any of these fine things? Is it in the printed page? 
Alas! No. It is only in the minds of their Authors, 
whither we cannot follow them even if we would. 


Mr. Stephen has great enthusiasm, which ought 
to reconcile us to his discriminating judgment and 
occasional easterly blast. Nobody loves a good 
book better than he. Whether his subject be 
Nathaniel Hawthorne or Daniel De Foe, it is handled 
cunningly as by a man who knows. But his highest 
praise is his unbought verdict. He is his own 
man. He is dominated by no prevailing taste or 
fashion. Even his affection does not bias him. He 
yields to none in his admiration for the “ good Sir 
Walter,” yet he writes :— 

“It is a question perhaps whether the firmer parts of Scott’s 
reputation will be sufficiently coherent to resist after the removal 
of the rubbish.” 


Rubbish. It is a harsh word, and might well 
make Dean Stanley and a bygone generation of wor- 
shippers and believers in the plenary inspiration of 
Scott stir uneasily in their graves. It grates upon 





my ownear. But if it is a true word, what then? 
Why even then it does not matter very much, for 
when Time, that old ravager, has done his very 
worst, there will be enough left of Sir Walter to 
carry down his name and fame to the remotest age. 
He cannot be ejected from his native land. Loch 
Katrine and Loch Leven are not exposed to criticism, 
and they will pull Sir Walter through. 


Mr. Stephen has another recommendation. Every 
now and again he goes hopelessly wrong. This is 
most endearing. Must I give instances? If I must 
I will, but without further note or comment. He 
is wrong in his depreciation of “ Wuthering 
Heights,” and wrong, amazingly wrong, in his 
unaccountable partiality for “ Henrietta Temple.” 


The author of “Hours in a Library” belongs, it 
is hardly necessary to say, to the class of writers who 
use their steam for the purpose of going straight 
ahead. He is always greatly concerned with his sub- 
ject. If he is out fox-hunting, he comes home with 
the brush, and not with a spray of blackberries ; but 
if, on the other hand, he goes out blackberrying, 
he will return deeply dyed the true tint, and not 
dragging behind him a languishing coil of seaweed. 
Metaphors will, I know, ultimately be my ruin, but 
in the meantime I hope I make myself reasonably 
plain. In this honest characteristic Mr. Leslie 
Stephen resembles his distinguished relative, Sir 
James Stephen, who, in his admirable “ Horw Sab- 
baticze ” (Macmillan, 3 vols.), may be discovered at 
any time tearing authors into little bits and strip- 
ping them of their fringe, and then presenting to 
you, in a few masterly pages, the marrow of their 
arguments and the pith of their position. 


Much genuine merriment is, however, almost 
always to be extracted from writers of this kind. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's humour, none the worse for 
belonging to the sardonic species, is seldom absent 
from a page. It would be both pleasant and easy to 
collect a number of his epigrams, witty sayings, and 
humorous terms—but it is better to leave them 
where they are. The judicious will find them for 


themselves for many a long day to come. The 
sensible and truthful writers are the longest livers. 
, A. B. 


REVIEWS. 


-~>.—— 


BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Tue Eve or THE FRENCH ReEvoLuTion. By E. J. Lowell. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: 
Gay & Bird. 

HIS is about the best handy-book that has come 
across us on the pre-revolutionary end of the 
eighteenth century. Those who know at least as 
much about the subject as Mr. Lowell must envy 
him his constant faculty of lucid condensation. 

With a considerable range and (manifestly) a quick, 

industrious habit of reading, a clear head for think- 

ing, a limpid style of writing, and a deft, handy 
grasp of related facts and reflections, he still displays 
uncommon talent rather than rare ability. Of 
course, Mr. Lowell has worked on and profited by 
the best modern books, and his index is admirable. 
The old order was passing away, he writes, and 
the Revolution was taking its place both in manners 
and laws for fifteen years before the assembling of 
the Estates-General ; the doctrines of the philosophes 
had fairly entered the mind of the nobles and the 
middle classes; and Beaumarchais’s subversionary 
comedy and masterpiece, Le Mariage de Figaro, had 

been accepted by the Comédie Frang¢aise in 1781. 

He might have added that in 1782 Mercier printed 

that there “had (before then) been a question of 

overthrowing (renverser) the infernal Bastille,” and 

that Danton used to say that a Republic was in the 

public mind twenty years before it was proclaimed. 
As to the philosophes (to pick them up once 
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more), Mr. Lowell has considerably outgone Roc- 
quain; but if the book have a leading fault it is 
its too continuous occupation with the logicians 
and the “physiocrats” and the said philosophers, 
leaving out in the cold (where indeed society 
had also forgotten them) the brut upsurging of 
the People for liberty and equality under their old 
institutions. “Much blood and confusion might 
have been spared,” he says academically, “and 
many useful reforms accomplished, had Frenchmen 
clutched less wildly at the phantom of equality, 
and sought the safer goal of political liberty”; which 
is like saying that if the wind had not been so high 
the fire would not have been so disastrous. Further- 
more, the French people, of course, never foresaw the 
new, they did not start with wanting any ¢galité 
except redemption from the terrible inequality of 
the old; nor any liberté except freedom from the 
intolerable. 

Mr. Lowell puts it in every possible light that the 
philosophers—whom he scruples not to call great 
liars over and over again—wanted “ to bring men to 
a life founded rationally on a few simple laws 
derived from the nature of things; of which laws 
they themselves had not always a true perception.” 
And (namely) he says that Rousseau's theories 
tended “not to manly effort for the improvement 
of individual circumstances, or of mankind, but to 
vain dreaming of impossible ideas.” This, and all 
that is like it here, invites but little cavil (although 
one of Rousseau's “ best bowers” in the Contrat 
Social—the immemorial and inalienable freedom of 
the people—was taken straight from the 1387 
charter of Geneva). Mr. Lowell's strictures fully 
account for the stillborn paper-constitutions of 
Sieyés; but where the skewed view comes in is 
when the same thing is thought to account also for 
the monstrous upheaval of the Revolution, for the 
tossing nightmares and tumultuous awakenings of 
Giant Demos, the fiend with the vow dei. 

Another of Mr. Lowell's views is taken from his 
favourite doctrinaire Montesquieu, whom he pits 
against the philosophers, and who “thought that 
monarchy was best suited to his time and country.” 
“Many people who have watched the history of 
France since his day,” says Mr. Lowell, “will be 
found to agree with him;” thus displaying to us 
that curious American product: a monarchist, but in 
theory only, and for other peoples. 

The central financial situation is not strongly 
grappled with: there is here visible a lack of technical 
knowledge. The treatment of tithes and tenths and 
taxes is also weak from a similar cause. ‘“ La Dime 
Royale” (1880), would have helped him here. He 
is insufficient, too, about the men of the law, 
onsidering the lion’s share they took in the actual 
Revolution; and as to the nobles, Mr. Lowell's 
reatment of them is best characterised as utterly 
and incurably American ; indeed, on the “ noblesse de 
obe”’ he writes ina permanent fog; but the sketch of 
‘ighteenth-century Paris is excellent reading, though 
lercier, a loose and slap-dash chroniqueur, is per- 
haps too much relied on. 

The reader is, of course, especially desirous to 
mark how the American influence in revolutionising 
France is treated in this book. It is not sufficiently 
iwelt upon, though Rosenthal’s book (New York, 
882) is recommended, and the pregnant fact is 
brought out that the absolute monarch of France 
bsolutely went to war with England to back up a 
svolt against monarchy a good decade before 
‘emesis gave him her backhander. But Mr. Lowell 
orgets that it was to Washington “the key of the 
bastille’”” was sent by Lafayette (favoured by Tom 
Paine) in 1789, as an acknowledgment that it was 
merican principles that pulled that concrete symbol 
lown. The old chorus was not far off the fidelity of 
istory :— 


























“ Viva-la the new Convention, 
Viva-la the ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
Viva-la America, 

For it was there it first began.” 








Of course, any general objection to Americanisms 
in this American book would have no raison d’étre, 
and, indeed, Mr. Lowell's English is, as a rule, evenly 
classical; but we cannot put up with calling that 
dapper young nuisance of eighteenth-century salons, 
the abbé, an “abbot,” or a “priest out of place” 
either ; nor can we picture Diderot and Montesquieu 
writing their economics in “ dollars.” Let us balance 
this by saying that the volume is excellently “ elec- 
trotyped and printed,” and if we knew the binder’s 
name we would mention it. Mr. Gladstone said, not 
long ago, with the regret of a book-lover, that binding 
was the one craft that seemed to go ever downwards 
in England. Here is an American pattern of a well- 
sewn and well-bound “back” for our publishers, 
which they would find it hard to match. 


NELL GWYN. 
THE Srory or Nett Gwyn. By Peter Cunningham. 
London: W. W. Gibbings. 


THE popularity of Charles the Second and his Nell is 
as easy to explain as it would be hard to defend, 
were anyone foolish enough to attempt the task. 
The second Charles was the basest of our monarchs. 
It is not necessary to advocate the acquisition of 
Uganda to be a patriot willing to die to main- 
tain Britain inviolate; and all such patriots must 
loathe the memory of the shameless creature who 
was called from a listless exile to sit upon the throne 
of Oliver. But for all that it is idle to deny that 
Charles was a pleasant rascal. That he did not take 
himself seriously is his redeeming virtue. What 
makes his humour the more piquant is that he was a 
man of the most saturnine visage and the soundest 
sense. He does not appear to have been in the least 
degree a buffoon, but he was wholly without faith, 
without illusions, without egotism. He was selfish, 
careless, kind-hearted. When he met an honest 
man, he recognised him; when he met a knave, he 
humoured him. He had no great admiration for 
his father, and once when some cleric remonstrated 
with him for his profanity, answered unexpectedly, 
“Your martyr used much worse language!” What 
has made Charles popular is his humour and his 
absence of “ humbug.” 

As for Nell Gwyn, her popularity, though no less 
real than her lover's, rests on slenderer grounds. She 
is a great Tradition, a familiar name; nobody is 
angry with poor Nelly—but beyond a few, very few, 
reported witticisms, nothing certain is known of her 
character, except that it was bad. She had no 
morals; how could she have? Was she not, accord- 
ing to her own account, brought up in a brothel? 
Her language was coarse, and shocked the fine ears 
of the French mistress, Louise Renée de Penencourt 
de Querouaille. She was painted without a rag to 
cover her, and made, we may be sure, no bones 
about it. But she is so popular that two cathedral 
cities dispute with the Coal Yard in Drury Lane the 
honour of her birth. She is the patron saint of the 
Chelsea Pensioners, who hail her as their pious 
foundress—their Lady Margaret. She had, in actual 
fact, no more to do with Chelsea Hospital than with 
the new Houses of Parliament, but truth and tradi- 
tion can very well live separate and apart. 

Nell’s real popularity is based upon three con- 
siderations. First, she was a native product, no 
foreign importation; she was racy of the soil, and 
yet held her own in Whitehall. The Protectionist 
heresy has its roots deep in human nature. The 
sourest Puritan could not but feel that were there to 
be such things as Nell, it was well they should be 
English, and what the Puritan felt deep down in his 
heart the merry mob expressed in ribald cries. 
Secondly, Nell, like her lawless lord, was frank of 
speech, even though in her own despite. “ Pray, 
good people,” said she to a No-Popery crowd which 
was obstructing her carriage, thinking it contained 
the Papistical Duchess of Portsmouth, “ be civil and 
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let me pass; I am the Protestant - Thirdly, 
she was a good-natured, pretty little creature who 
knew no better. 

Dr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, preached Neil's funeral sermon, but, like a 
wise divine in search of promotion, destroyed his 
manuscript or preached without one. There is 
therefore no record of what he said. The saintly 
Ken is also associated with Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. He 
actually owed his preferment to her, not because 
he paid her court after the fashion of a Georgian 
parson, but because he refused to allow his prebendal 
house at Winchester to be handed over to Nelly 
when she accompanied the King to that city. Charles 
admired his spirit, and being Head of the Church, it 
was soon within his power to make the spirited 
prebend Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ken was not 
ungrateful, and refused to acknowledge Dutch 
William. The connection between God and the 
King in some people's minds is so close that not even 
a free-spoken Nelly can disturb it. 

The late Peter Cunningham, a son of “honest 
Allan,” did much good literary work, notably his 
edition of “ Horace Walpole’s Letters,” in nine volumes, 
and of “ Johnson’s Poets,” in four. His Life of Nell 
Gwyn, which has just been reprinted, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, is a some- 
what slight and loosely constructed sketch, but one 
which has the merit of readableness and good feeling. 
Mr. Wheatley corrects some of Mr. Cunningham’s 
pleasant inaccuracies, and collects fresh facts. The 
result is a very charming book with pictures. In a 
work which might well be exhaustive we were sur- 
prised not to find recorded one of the best known 
stories about Mrs. Gwyn-—namely, the dispute 
between her coachman and somebody else's. 


FICTION, 


A TANGLED Wes. By Lady Lindsay, author of “ The Philo- 


sopher’s Window,” ete. Two vols. London: A. & C. 
Black. 

From ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. By H. S. Merri- 
man. Two vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Tue CAPTAIN OF THE “Mary Rose”: a TALe oF To- 
moRROW. By W. Laird Clowes. Illustrated. London: 


Tower Publishing Company. 


Lapy Linpsay is distinctly advancing in facility 
and range as a novelist, and, despite some incon- 
sistencies, “ A Tangled Web” is an enjoyable story. 
It is all about a young lady who in an evil moment 
is induced to “practise to deceive,” and who reaps 
the consequences by being caught in the “tangled 
web” of her own weaving. She is rich, and beau- 
tiful, and the daughter of a Scotch earl, who has 
left her the mistr ss of a romantic castle and rich 
estate somewhere among the Grampians. She has 
suitors, too, and a semi-mythical engagement to a 
penniless cousin in London, whose objectionable 
father had quarrelled with her own parents years 
before. She is, in short, a young lady who ought 
to have thought herself particularly fortunate ; but 
the demon of unrest takes possession of her soul. 
She tires of her castle, her faithful dependents, her 
sighing lovers in the north: and, dropping her title 
and personal identity, she goes to London to pass 
a few months under the chaperonage of an accommo- 
dating knight's widow in the plain name of Marjorie 
Smith. Of course, almost the first person she meets 
is her cousin, Wilfred Aveling, the man whom she 
has never seen before, but to whom she was half- 
engaged when in the cradle. Equally as a matter 
of course, Wilfred, who is sensitive and musical, 
falls in love with pretty Miss Smith, and con- 
fides to her his determination to put an end to 
any entanglement that may possibly arise from 
his infantile betrothal to the objectionable earl’s 
daughter in Scotland. This complicates matters, 
and they are complicated yet further by certain 
proceedings on the part of Wilfred’s objectionable 
father, who is even so lost to all sense of propriety 


fiancée under the impression that he is dead. 





as himself to make love to his unknown niece. The 
girl has some curious scruple of conscience about 
telling the truth to Wilfred, fearing that in his 
pride he will thrust her from him when he learns 
the deception she has practised. And this is 
precisely what happens when he finally discovers 
the truth, though really no mortal can understand 
why he should have taken the discovery so much to 
heart. Nothing less than India will now suit his 
perturbed soul, and he flies thither by P. and O. 
steamer, having definitely renounced the young 
lady who had dared to make his acquaintance and 
win his heart under a false name. But Lady Grizel 
is a Scotchwoman, and at this period in her career 
shows an amount of decision with which the reader 
would hardly have credited her from his knowledge 
of her earlier proceedings. The P. and O. steamer 
on its way to India has to call at Venice, and to 
Venice Lady Grizel goes by (rain de luxe, boards the 
steamer, reclaims her lover, and has her reward in a 
marriage before the first English Consul who comes 
in their way. It is difficult to believe that a lady of 
such strength of character would have allowed her- 
self to be overwhelmed, as she was in the first 
instance, by fear of the feeble young man whom she 
ultimately captures. 

Mr. Merriman can write an entertaining story, 
and “ From One Generation to Another” is quite as 
well worth reading as either of his earlier works. 
But, despite the merits of the novel, there is some- 
thing irritating in the plot. A young Jew, who is 
an officer in the Indian Army at the time of the 
Mutiny, is falsely reported killed in the Gazette. He 
happens at the time to have got into an entangle- 
ment. Engaged to one rich young lady in England, 
he has been making love to a still richer lady in 
India. This being the case, he determines to profit 
by the error in the Gazette, and to leave his English 
The 
deception does not seem to have done the young 
lady any harm, for in a month or two she consoles 
herself with a rich though elderly widower. All the 
same, she is furiously angry when she learns how 
she has been duped by Captain Michael, who, by the 
way, in grasping at the shadow of the Begum, has met 
with the proverbial fate. Mrs. Agar, as the English 
young lady is now called, vows vengeance upon her 
Jewish lover,and the story of how her vengeance is ful- 
filled is sufficiently thrilling. But surely it is stretch- 
ing “the long arm of coincidence ” rather too far when 
we are asked to believe that just thirty years after 
the false report of Captain Michael's death appeared 
in the Gazette, a precisely similar announcement is 
made of the death of Mrs. Agar’s step-son. He is 
the hero of the story, and a fine, manly fellow, who 
deserved better than to be made the sport of fate in 
this fashion. Yet, despite improbabilities, we can 
recommend “ From One Generation to Another” as 
thoroughly readable. The description of Jem Agar’s 
camp life on the North-Western Frontier is really 
admirable. 

There is some danger, arising in part from its 
profuse illustrations and brilliant cover, that Mr. 
Laird Clowes’s story, “ The Captain of the Mary Rose,” 
may have been mistaken by many for a Christmas 
book for boys. It is that; but it is something much 
more. Any boy will be able to enjoy the rush and 
excitement of the adventurers of the privateer—fin 
de siécle—on board which Mr. Thomas Bowling sails 
in search of glory and fortune. But beneath the 
well-told surface tale there is a moral meant for old 
as wellas young. No civilian has given closer study 
to the question of our fleet, and the conditions which 
it must meet in the next great naval war, than 
Mr. Clowes, and he gives us here the result of his 
observations. The story of the siege of Gibraltar is 
full of interest for politicians as well as schoolboys, 
and the narrative of the running fight of the Mary 
Rose from the Strait¢ to Malta is a brilliant piece 
of work. The light which Mr. Clowes has thrown 
upon the state of the fleet and the future of naval 
warfare is valuable in the extreme. 
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YEAR BOOKS. 
By Maxime du Camp. 


SOME FRENCH NEW 


Bons Ca@urs ET Braves GENs. 


Illustrated by F. de Myrbach and O. Tofani. Paris : 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 
Sauvons Mapeton! By Mlle. Jeanne Schultz. Illustrated 


by Tofani. Same publishers. 
Ma Granpe. By Paul Margueritte. 
and L. Rousseau. Same publishers. 
JoreL Kerpasvu. By Eugéne Mouton. 
Paris. Same publishers. 


Illustrated by Marold 


Illustrated by Alfred 


THE publications of the Librairie Hachette are well 
known for excellence of print, paper, and illustrations, 
and these four volumes are no exception to the rule. 
They are all resplendent in the regulation scarlet and 
gold binding of the livre d’étrennes—recalling the 
old-fashioned Christmas Annual of twenty or thirty 
years ago,and are somewhat large of format, and 
heavy to handle if light to read. M. Maxime du 
Camp is less known in this than in more solid kinds 
of literature, but the stories in his collection are well 
if somewhat diffusely told, and have all the charm 
of the veteran littérateur’s kindly and genial spirit. 
They are no imaginary narratives—with the excep- 
tion of the beautiful and poetic “ réve fait en un jour 
de neige,” entitled “Le Manteau Déchiré.” “Le 
Commandant Pamplemousse” is the record ofasimple, 
noble life, worthily told. “Un Brave Homme” is 
another story of real life, as eventful and full of 
interest as anything in fiction, and related with an 
art sufficient to save it from the crudity apt to invest 
narratives of actual fact, which often read less 
probable than invented ones. ‘“ Dette de Jeu,” a 
pathetic history, would have gained by compression. 

Mile. Jeanne Schultz's story is a bright and 
pleasant one, of a kind probably inspired by the 
type of English children’s book of which “Castle 
Blair” and other old favourites are examples. Litera- 
ture at all “ possible” for boys and girls has been a 
long-felt want in France, partly supplied by trans- 
lations from the English. Stories of native growth, 
if unobjectionable, were, as a rule, written down to 
the comprehension of infants of three—or, at any 
rate, of the fade and unreal paper-flower-and-sugar- 
water kind. The introduction of a breezier, healthier 
tone is a distinct gain. The book is one to be recom- 
mended to the numerous persons who are always 
inquiring after safe and interesting French story- 
books for young people’s reading. The boy or girl 
who can be induced to read a French book in play- 
hours will not fail sooner or later to mitigate the de- 
spair which is the invariable portion of instructors in 
that tongue, and “ Sauvons Madelon!” forms a very 
agreeable inducement. Perhaps MM. Hachette will 
some day see their way to publishing a cheap edition. 

M. Paul Margueritte’s “ Ma Grande” is not exactly 
a juvenile book, but a quiet study of everyday life— 
the first half, a charming summer idyll, with the 
forest of Fontainebleau for a background ; the second, 
a more sombre but subdued drama of family affec- 
tion and jealousy. The theme is one we do not 
remember to have seen treated by a French writer, 
often as it has been handled in English novels—the 
introduction of a young wife into a household com- 
posed of a brother and sister who have previously 
been all in all to one another. M. Margueritte’s 
delicate handling and humorous perceptions impart 
to it all the freshness of a new situation. 

“ Joel Kerbabu” is a sixteenth-century story of 
adventures in Abyssinia, Japan, and elsewhere, by 
the popular author of “ Marius Cougourdan,”’ sump- 
tuously illustrated with drawings by Alfred Paris. 





ECONOMICS IN THE CONCRETE. 
Taxation AND Work. By Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Tae Farmer’s Tartrr Manvat. By a Farmer (Daniel Sturge, M.Sc.). 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Wuo Pays your Taxes? By David A. Wells, and other writers. 


Edited by Bolton Hall. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON is an inductive economist with ample 
business experience, who came to his conclusions (as he tells us 





in this book) by his own observation, and then found that they 
agreed with the orthodox text books of deductive economies. 
The work before us is an effective attack on McKinleyism, and 
may probably take, as it certainly deserves, some of the credit of 
the defeat of that system at the late Presidential election. It 
deals with the Republican argument that American labour must 
be protected against the “* pauper labour of Europe ” by showin 
that in all the staple industries of the United States the cost o 
labour is lower than it is in the corresponding industries in 
Europe. Mr. Atkinson is, in fact, concerned with the old con- 
fusion between wages paid and labour-cost, and meets it by 
insisting on the truth that high wages commonly mean low 
labour-cost, of which effective illustrations have been given in 
his own previous works, in Lord Brassey’s “‘ Work and Wages,” 
and elsewhere. He gives some striking expressions of taxation 
in terms of national work, and estimates that about five per cent. 
of the labour product of the United States is consumed solely 
in the support of the Government. The book contains a mass of 
very interesting economic fact most effectively presented, though 
not, perhaps, so well systematised. English teachers of eco- 
nomics will find it most valuable as a storehouse of illustrations, 
and politicians may well bear it in mind in view of the struggle 
for Free Trade that may yet be forced on us by the demagogy 
of Lord Salisbury and the sophistic instincts of his nephew. 

“The Farmer’s Tariff Manual” is another store of sound 
economic learning, vigorously stated, and directed against the 
absurdities of McKinleyism and the currency and bankin 
heresies which are always reviving in the United States. Much 
of it is solely of American application, but it contains some 
curious information as to the sufferings of American and foreign 
workmen (pauper labour of Europe indeed !) in the most pro- 
tected of American industries, which may give our Fair Traders 
food for reflection if they ever deign to read it. 

“Who Pays Your Taxes?” is a manifesto of the New York 
Tax Reform Association, and chiefly devoted to the consideration 
of taxation in the State of New York. It maintains that taxa- 
tion should be levied chiefly on real estate,and strongly attacks the 
taxation of bonds and other personal property, while, for prac- 
tical reasons, income-tax and death duties are condemned. In 
view of proposals, actual and possible, for a reform of local 
taxation among ourselves, the book may be commended to the 
notice of English readers, though we cannot ourselves agree 
with all its conclusions. The name of Mr. David A. Wells is 
sufficient guarantee of the eeonomic soundness of its principles. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ Dororuy Q.” has countless lovers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
thanks to the old-fashioned gallantry of her great grandson’s 
imaginative and playful verse. Long ago, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes determined to “ gild with a rhyme” that household 
name, and now it does not seem in the least degree unlikely that 
“ Damsel Dorothy’s ” charms may last “through a second youth 
of a hundred years.” Dorothy Quinsey flourished in the prim 
old colonial days, and in due course became the wife of bluff 
Governor Hancock, of Massachusetts. Her portrait hung in 
the home of the paet’s grandfather, Oliver Wendell, and when 
that house was oceupied by British officers in the revolutionary 
days, one of those vulgar, reckless cavaliers amused himself by 
stabbing with his rapier the pictured beauty on the wall. Her 
great grandson avenged the insult by restoring the canvas and 
writing this dainty poem in praise of his fair ancestress. It now 
appears, together with the well-known ballad of the ‘ Boston 
Tea Party” and “ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker’s Hill 
Battle,” in a charming and artistic little volume, to which Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s quaint and choice designs lend an added charm. 
These vignettes and full-page illustrations pourtray with 
exquisite grace and unerring fidelity the lights and shadows of 
the revolutionary epoch, and neither the tender sentiment nor the 


playful humour of the author is lost upon the artist. 
The landing of the French on the coast of Pembrokeshire in 





*Dororny Q: A Battap or THE Boston Tea Party, AND GRAND- 
MOTHER’S Story or BunKER’s Hitt Barrie. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. With Illustrations by Howard Pyle. London: Gay & 
Bird. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 

Tue Frisuevarp Invasion By THE FRENCH IN 1797. Being some 
passages taken from the Diary of the late Reverend Daniel 

owlands. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Crown 8vo. 

Coat Pits anp Pirmen: A Snort History or THE Coat TRADE AND 
THE LEGISLATION AFFECTING IT. By R. Nelson Boyd, M.Inst.C.E. 
Illustrated. London: Whittaker & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Tue Cuemistry ofr Lire aNp Heattu. By C. W. Kimmins, M.A., 
D.Se. Illustrated. University Extension Series. London: Methuen 
& Co, Crown 8vo, (2s, 6d.) 

Tae GenTLtEwoman’s Book or Art-NEEDEEWoRK. By Ellen T, 
Masters. Illustrated. London: The Victoria Library for Gentle- 
women, Henry & Co, Crown 8vo. (6s.) 

Essays and Apnorisms. By Sir Arthur Helps. With an introduction 

E. A. Helps. London: The Scott Library, Walter Scott, 
Limited. Crown 8vo. (ls. 6d.) 
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the year 1797 is now almost a forgotten incident, and we are 
half inclined to think that “The Fishguard Invasion” might 
have been allowed to drop into oblivion. The troops which in- 
vaded the Welsh coast sought to create a diversion in favour of 
Hoche’s attempt on Ireland, but they were quickly ontwitted by 
Lord Cawdor, who made a number of Welshwomen in red cloaks 
parade on the distant hills, in order to convey the impression 
that an army was advancing to repel the attack. In three days 
the French capitulated to the local yeomanry and militia, and the 
whole affair ended in smoke—but not that of battle. The narra- 
tive before us is racy and diverting, and it consists of the 
personal recollection of an eye-witness, who recalled in old age 
—possibly with a little colour—the most exciting episode of his 
youth. ‘This lad of fifteen—who, by the way, was playing 
truant—appears to have kept both his eyes and his ears open, 
and he makes us realise vividly enough the spirited reception 
which awaited the “ blacks and parley-vous” at the hands of the 
patriotic Welsh. 

A brief history of the coal trade and of the legislation affect- 
ing it has just reached us, bearing the title of “ Coal-pits and 
Pitmen.” Mr. Nelson Boyd has long been recognised as an 
authority on the subject, and his present book is an expansion 
of a volume published twelve years ago. He reminds us that 
coal-mining is an industry which has assumed not merely vast 
proportions, but upon which, to a greater or less extent, the 
whole of the manufacturing trade of the country depends. At 
first sight it seems difficult to credit the statement that the out- 
put of coal in 1891 reached the enormous total of one hundred and 
eighty-five millions of tons, valued at the mines at upwards 
of seventy-four millions sterling, whilst the collieries in the 
same year gave employment to about six hundred thousand 
persons in or about them, and, of course, a very much larger 
number indirectly. Until the close of last century the working 
classes were almost entirely at the mercy of their employers, 
and perhaps nowhere was this more the case than among the 
colliers. This volume, though not free from slight blunders, 
is the outcome of wide practical experience, and it cannot 
fail to prove interesting, not only to those directly con- 
nected with the coal industry, but also to all who are 
engaged in studying the social and labour problems of the 
day. Out of the one hundred and eighty-five millions 
of tons of coal now raised to the surface every year, Mr. 
Nelson Boyd believes that twenty-five per cent. of this total 
amount of fuel is at present wasted in dark clouds of smoke, to 
the detriment of human life and vegetation. He shows by 
detailed statements that there is an urgent need for improvement 
in the mode of using coal for industrial purposes, but at the same 
time there is not the reckless waste which prevailed half a century 
ago. One proof of the truth of this assertion must suffice. Fifty 
years ago it required three and a half tons of coal to produce a 
ton of iron; but now the improvement in the process is so 
marked that the amount of fuel has been reduced to scarcely 
more than two tons. 

“The Chemistry of Life and Health” is the spbject of the 
latest manual which Messrs. Methuen have added to their admir- 
able University Extension Series. Dr. Kimmins, lecturer on 
chemistry under the Cambridge University Extension scheme, is 
responsible for a book which explains lucidly, not only the 
principles of chemistry, but also the fundamental laws of 
hygiene. Due stress is rightly laid in these pages on the 
chemical changes which play such an important part in every- 
day questions of life and health, as well as on the methods which 
ought to be adopted for the detection of impurities in air, water, 
and articles of diet. Although the book is written on strictly 
scientific lines, Dr. Kimmins contrives to make his meaning 
clear to everyone, and the practical suggestions which are 
scattered through these pages are as valuable as they are 
opportune. 

When the worthy wife of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” was 
recounting the accomplishments of her daughters, she did 
not forget to declare, “' They understand their needle, broad-stitch, 
cross and change, and all manner of plain work; they can pink, 
point, and frill, and know something of music.” Olivia and 
Amelia Primrose in these, and probably in other womanly 
accomplishments, were better equipped for domestic life than 
many of the advanced sisterhood of to-day. We are glad to 
think, however, that the revived interest which has been 
awakened within the last few years in “ Art Needlework,” has 
justified the early appearance in the Victoria Library for 
Gentlewomen of a manual—half practical and half sentimental— 
on that attractive subject. Miss Masters writes with enthusiasm 
and yet with the ease of an expert. Most modern workers, declares 
Miss Masters, concur in the opinion that linen for all ordinary 
purposes takes first rank as a foundation for embroidery, whether 
executed with silk, wool, or floss, and she adds that no embroidery 
linens equal, those manufactured in Westmoreland under the 
auspices of Mr. Ruskin. Much interest has been taken in the 
revival of artistic needlework by our princesses. Princess 
Christian takes an active share in the management of the Royal 
School of Art needlework, and the Marchioness of Lorne 
prepares many of the designs executed by the members of the 
Ladies’ Work Society in Sloane Street. Chapters are devoted 
in this book to modern Church needlework, lace, tapestry, and 
embroidery in the olden time as well as in the Victorian age. 





The literary quality of the manual is considerable, and the 
passages which deal with embroidery in art and in literature show 
critical discernment as well as wide reading. 

The world has travelled far since Sir Arthur Helps wrote 
“ Friends in Council,” for the book appeared—the first series, at 
all events—before the revolutionary epoch of 1848. It was the 
outcome of a period of leisure, when Sir Arthar was leading the 
life of a country gentleman amongst his books at his pleasant 
retreat at Botley. It was at Botley, it seems, that many of the 
walks recorded in that book took place, in company with guests 
like Emerson, Kingsley, George Henry Lewes, Phelps, Boyle, 
John Hullah, Charles Buller, and other well-known men. A fter- 
wards Sir Arthur Helps became Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
was drawn into uliarly close and honourable relations with 
the Court; but through a long term of years, filled in the main 
with official duties, he found time to write a group of delightful 
books. It was a happy thought to add a volume of selections 
from his “ Essays and Aphorisms” to the cheap and popular 
Seott Library, for the generation who knew the writer 
intimately is already beginning to dwindle, and it is only in 
selections like the present that Sir Arthur Helps is at all likely 
to be known by the rank and file of the coming race. This little 
volume is fairly representative of the scope and quality of 
writings which once had a very considerable vogue, and which 
hardly merit the comparative neglect which has since overtaken 
them. Sir Theodore Martin once said that no man was more 
eager than Helps to do what lay in his power towards “ obviating 
or curing the folly to which so much of the misery, ill-health, 
suffering, and sin of the world is due.” These literary and 
social judgments may be trusted to make their own wine 
for they are acute, genial, and rich in that quality of moral 
thoughtfulness on which Dr. Arnold of Rugby was accustomed 
to lay so much stress. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hopper & Stoveutron.—Songs of Rest. Ed. W. Robertson Nicoll, - 


(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 

W. Hervemann.—Queen Joanna I. An Essay on Her Time. BySt, 
Clair Baddeley. 

Erxry Matnews & Joun Lane.—In the Key of Blue, and other Prose 
issays. By John Addington Symonds. (Partly Reprinted.) 

Tue Recorp Press —On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian 
Lepers. By Kate Marsden. (With Facsimile Letters and Illustra- 
tions.) 

Lawrence & Butiten.—The History of a Church Mouse. By Mrs. 
Edmonds. 

Macmititan & Co.—David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. (A Re- 
print of the First Edition, with the Illustrations, and an Intro- 
duction, biographical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the 
Younger.) 

Macmititan & Co.-——Dictionary of Political Economy. Fd. R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. (Fourth Part. Concourse—Debts, Public.) 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co.—Sunrise. By William Black. (Vol. xiii. 
of New and Revised Edition.) 

Epen, Remrineron & Co.—Studies in a Mosque. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
(Second Edition. Enlarged.) 

Eason & Son (Dublin).—The Irish Naturalist. 7. George H. Carpenter, 
B.Sc. Lond., and R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A., B.E., M.R.LA. (Vol. i.) 

Grorce Bett & Sons.—The Dance of Death. By Hans Holbein. Za. 
Austin Dobson. 

Orrices or “‘ Brack & Wurrte.’’—Souvenir of ‘‘King Lear” at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Illustrated by J. B. Partridge and Hawes Craven. 

A. & H. Braprtaven Bonner.—Poems, Essays, and Fragments. By 
James Thomson (“ B.V.”’). Zd. J. M. Robertson. 

Cassett & Co.—Elementary Physiology for Students. By Alfred D. 
Schofield, M.D. 

E, Arnotp.—The Political Value of History. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
D.C.L. 





NOTICE. 


—o 


TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 


Tue Title-Page and Index of Volume VI. may now be obtained, 
gratis, on application to the publishers, Cases for binding the 
Volume are also ready, and may be had by order from all Bovok- 
sellers, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Eprrortat CoMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘Tae Eprror,’”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘‘TuE 
Manaaoer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than THurspay Mornina, 


Applications for copies of THz Speaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to CassELt & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Tue Speaker may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No, 12, Rue Bleue. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION of Mrs. M. B. CROKER'S 
New Novel,""A FAMILY LIKENESS,” 
is now ready, in 3 vols., at every 
Library in the Kingdom. 


** It is a fresh and pleasant novel, sure of an appreciative public.”—Cwardian. 


EDWARD H, COOPER'S New Novel, 
“GEROFFORY HAMILTON,” is now 
ready, in 2 vols,, at every Library. 

OTHER NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, Author of ‘‘ Thorni- 


} 


ere ft's Mi xdel vols 
ms vow cleverer books have been published this season It reaches a really 
high level e _ t is at once intricate and interesting, and the character-sketch- 


ing is marked + A r wy truthf ilness to nature. The story will be read with avidity 
in many a h« .) i Leader 


BARBARA DERING. By Ametie Rives, Author of ‘ The 


Quick or the — 


‘Te is perhaps one of the most brilliant character-studies in English literature.” 
—Woman 
THE IVORY GATE. By WALTER Besant, Author of “ All 
_dorts and ( onditions of Mes &c. 3 vols. 
‘A delightful novel. s sman 
THE MASTER oF ST. BENEDICT'S. By ALAN ST. 
Au! Author of “‘ A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 2 v (Jan. 14 
TIMES REVENGES. | By Davip Curistig Murray, Author 
** Joseph's Coat,” &« 3 vols, [ Jan 10. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’'S NEW POEM 


THE WANDERING JEW: a Christmas Carol. By Ronert 


SUCHANAN. Crown cloth extra, 6s [ Jan. 9. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Avsrin 
Dorson Crown 8v kram, 6s. 
oF ill of good reading and good writing.”—Padll Mail Gazette. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes 
Reape. With an ction by Watter Besant. Elzevir Edition. 
4 Vols., post —§ F..- ih Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top, 148. the set. 





THE THOUSAND “AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. 





Edited by Justi Cai HY. With Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
volume by Stanle P w. d 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchmer 2, 3 Ss 
* These « pti V imes will be we ve to all who find delight in wander- 
ing in an « g and er t work Daily News 
Two HAPPY “YEARS IN CEYLON. By C. F. Gorpon- 
wi 28 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth 
extra 
"It will certainly become the classical work on Ceylon.”—Slack and White. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. By EF. J. Goopman. 


1 like a novel with an admirably-constructe | pl wt, an interest continu usly 


su inde and an unlooked-for dénouement, order ‘ Herbert Wayne. Truth. 

THE DREAM “By EMILt Zor a, Author of ** The Downfall.” 
Trans! ated by Exiza E. Cuase. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Georges 

Jear at. {| Jan. 10. 
SUSY. By Brer Harte. With a Frontispiece and Vignette by 

A. Christie | Jan. 16. 
BLOOD ROYAL. By Granr ALLEN, Author of ** The Tents 

of She [/Jan. 12. 
HOW T0 PLAY SOLO WHIST. By Cc, F. PARDON and 

lustrative Spe ecimen Hand Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





TERESA — By AVERY M ACALPINE. Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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